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The 1912 HUDSON “33” 





























A large, handsome car, which ac 


“33” Touring Car—$1600 Complete 


dat 





ese 





five p gers without crowding; is furnished with 


Bosch magneto and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass wind shield, 34x 4 inch tires on 


Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire irons. 
tank, big, beautiful lamps enameled black. 
Tools, license number holders. Tire repair kit, etc. 


running board. 


Inside control, full lamp equipment with Prest-O-Lite 
Robe and foot rails, cocoa floor mat. Tool box on 

















Why the Value is Even Greater this Year 


Extraordinary Things Have Been Done to Accomplish This Result—See What They Are 





The above is an illustration of the 
HUDSON “33” 1912 Touring Car. There 
are three other models. 


This cut indicates as well as can be done 
by picture, the great beauty of the car, 
which for the past year has been the most 
talked about automobile in America. It is 
impossible to show by drawing or photo- 
graph, all the improvements that have 
been added to the 1912 models. 


The best way to understand why it is a greater 
value than was the 1911 car, is to know what was 
done to produce that result. By telling you that, 
you can appreciate this new value more than would 
be possible either by illustration or by description. 


The Engineering Board of HUDSON Motor Car 
Company is made up of the largest number of experts 
ever employed by any one manufacturer. These 
men are specialists in many different branches of auto- 
mobile engineering. At the head of this staff of ex- 
perts is Howard E. Coffin, the man responsible for 
the HUDSON “33.” 


Before this board of specialists is brought every 
suggestion for the improvement and betterment of 
HUDSON cars. Each of these experts has won his 
way by the work he has done. Each man knows 
something which others don’t know. Each has done 
something which others have not done. 


Owners Have Helped 


Hundreds of owners gave detailed accounts of 
their experiences with the “33.” What they reported 
was tabulated and so when work was started, we had 
accurate information upon which to base our plans 
for the 1912 car. 

Each suggestion was thoroughly considered by the 
Board of Engineers. Then Mr. Coffin instructed these 
specialists to do what they could to make the 1912 
car a greater value than was that of 1911. Each man 
was assigned to some particular work. One was in- 
structed to add to the beauty of the car. Another de- 
voted his time to working out ideas that would add to 
the convenience the car would afford to passengers. 





Went to Europe For Ideas 


One man went to Europe to get ideas. He visited 
the leading factories there and attended the great 
Paris and London Automobile Shows. He wanted 
to see how makers abroad were building their cars. 
He came back with a trunk full of notes. 

A specialist on carburetion went into the labora- 
tories of the largest carburetor manufacturer and 
with the experts there worked out an improved sys- 
tem, which has resulted in greater power and econ- 
omy for the motor. So exhaustive were his tests that 





he called in the chemists and experts of the Standard 
Oil Company and had their assistance in determin- 
ing what was needed for obtaining an increased 
efficiency from the ever decreasing quality of gasoline. 


No work could have been more complete than 
that which these men did. 


All Submitted To Experts 


Then Mr. Coffin called them all into session and 
for days the suggestions of each expert was submitted 
to the consideration of his asscciates. In this way 
many additional ideas were brought out. No sug- 
gestion was accepted that did not meet with the 
unanimous approval of the Engineering Board. If 
there was any doubt about the value of any feature, 
it was tried out by actual tests on cars built especially 
for that purpose. 

Then the first 1912 car was built and all the ideas 
adopted were proven in a service ten times more 
severe than any individual would ever think of de- 
manding of his car. 

The result of all that careful, accurate planning 
and testing, under the inspiration of Howard E. 
Coffin, is the 1912 HUDSON “ 33.” 


Yet There Was Little Change 


You might conclude from this that the car is totally 
different from that of last year. As a matter of fact, 
however, there has been little change in the essentials 
of its design. In a few places the simplicity of the 
original model has been made even more simple. 
A few more parts have been eliminated and a great 
deal has been accomplished in the way of smoother, 
quieter operation. The 1911 “33” is famed as be- 
ing as quiet as any car ever built. This year sound 
has been made even less noticeable. 

The equipment is of a much better grade. If you 
will ride in the two models you will observe the 
greater motor flexibility of the 1912 car. You can 
see an increased value in the quality of upholstering, 
in the higher grade painting, but you cannot so 
easily appreciate the improvements that have been 
made in the quality of materials, in the fineness of 
the metals and the character of the workmanship. 

Last year the HUDSON “33” established such a 
mark for its simplicity, power, sturdiness and general 
value that it won its way wherever buyers gave close 
attention to its details. 


687 Sold in a Day 

The first day the HUDSON “33” was put on 
sale orders were taken by dealers throughout the 
country for 687 cars. All were bona-fide sales that 
were made without, in most cases, even a demon- 
stration. 

At the close of the season there were orders on 
hand for more than 2,000 in excess of the number 
we could build. Even before a single 1912 model 








See the Triangle on the Radiator 


was shown dealers had deposits in hand from their 
customers who thus had assured themselves an 
early delivery of the latest model. 


All Makers Give Quality—Not All, Tho, 


Have Engineering Cleverness 


We believe all makers are building the best cars 
they are able to build for the money. Competition 
guarantees that. But willingness to furnish good 
quality does not assure that that is being done. Skill, 
experience and an efficient organization is necessary. 
All engineers do not possess the same degree of 
cleverness—or experience. Capital will buy modern 
machinery. It will secure the best of materials, but 
it will not always get the best engineering brains. 

Design is the basis of all good value. Without 
that the car is only partly right. All experienced 
automobilists know that. Everyone in the trade 
knows Howard E. Coffin to be the greatest designer 
of automobiles this country has ever produced. 
Everyone in the business knows equally as well that 
the organization which makes up the control of the 
HUDSON Motor Car Company has built all the cars 
Mr. Coffin has designed. Each of these cars was a 
leader until Mr. Coffin made it less desirable by the 
production of a car more modern and of greater 
value. 

Millions of dollars have been put into HUDSON 
cars by experienced buyers, just because of their con- 
fidence in the designer, the engineers who are his 
assistants and the company and organization that is 
building the cars. These buyers have asked for no 
details. Expert as some of them are, they have not 
depended upon their own judgment so much as they 
have been influenced by their knowledge of the men 
who are responsible for the HUDSON “33.” 


Choose Your Car That Way 


If you accept that suggestion and then look for a 
car of reputation, just remember that standards of 
values change and that consequently the car you 
thought well of a few months ago, may now be sell- 
ing at a lower price because the more modern 
HUDSON “33” has established a new era in motor 
car designing. 











Why You Should Not Delay 


You have your choice of many automobiles. The 
most desirable cars will be taken first. Last year’s 
popularity indicates a heavy demand for this greater 
value of the 1912 model. 

By taking a “33” now you can use it all summer, 
fall and winter and still have an up-to-date car in the 
spring. Many HUDSON dealers have booked orders 
for the 1912 model even before they knew its details. 
We advise immediate action if you are to get prompt 
delivery of the only advanced car of the past three 
years. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7079 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 


88-A 
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Cover Design 


The Flying Dutchman: Will It Ever Return? Drawn by F. G. Cooper 6 




































because it is the only cap made Editorials : ; ; : : ; . ; ; > 
for every occasion that can be 
carried in the pocket or rolled 


or crushed without injury. 
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The Average Man’s Money . : : , ‘ , . 24 and bathing 
are essential to the health 
of the body, so Is regular 
Saves the Gums, || || _ and systematic shampooing 
Typ ,,Cleans the Wis ciate 40 necessary to the continued 
PF. Cope & fon, Puplegees. Sie Tigh, Se soe West Toerereet Si tania health of the hair and scalp. 


rhe Colonial Building, 
King Street West. For sale by Saarbach’s Mews Exchange in the principal cities of 
Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green St, Leicester Square, London, W. C. 
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hair. It is the manipula- 
tion of the scalp and (most 
important of all) the use of 
the right shampooing agent. 





Flexible “7 B 
hous Tooth Brush 

It gives a new sensation and preserves the 
gums—keeps them in a healthful condition, 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic (rigid or flexible handle) 
thoroughly cleans @a/l the teeth, back and front 
alike, It’s the one tooth brush with a well de- 
fined purpose, 

Packed in _an individual yellow box which 
protects against handling bcfore the brush 
gets to you, 

Prices: 25c., 35c.,40c. 
Our interesting booklet “‘Do You Clean or Brush Your 
Teeth?’ is yours for the asking; send for it. 





What to 
Shampoo The stand- 
With ard agent for 


a ey don’t have to be shampooing 























Florence Mfg. Co., 170 Pine St., Florence, Mass, ra pe ong al 1S recognized to be Packer’s 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lao-tic Tooth, Hair, y . . 
Military and Hand Brushes. Packard car. Packard Tar Soap In it pure pine- 
: — cars are sold exclusively : ‘ a ‘ 
through Packard dealers, § } tar 1s combined with other 
allof whom render Pack- : h a: d | . : 
ard service by the same | ygienic an Cc eansing In- 
Packard standards and =f . gredients adapted especially 
the price is always and , 
to everybody exactly the ; to the needs of the scalp. 


same. 






Packard Motor Car Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Note the 
Sliding Cord 
‘Back 


It is the construction of the 
“Shirley President Suspender” 
which removes all strain from 
the shoulders and trouser but- 
tons, making the trousers hang 
exactly as the tailor intended. 


The “Shirley President Suspen- 
der” will outwear any other make 
—that’s worth considering. 


ackers 
Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 








How to 


Try t For 10 cents, 


| stamps or sil- 
ver, we will 
mail you a sample half-cake 
of Packer's Tar Soap; also 
our booklet, “How to Care 
for the Hair and Scalp.” 


Have a pair for each pair of 
trousers—-it’s a time and temper 
saver. 








Price 50 cents from all dealers or from 
factory, light, medium or extra heavy, 
extra lengths for tall men. 
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THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 88, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ACTIVE MEN OR WOMEN TO WORK INDI- 
vidually or to organize and direct sales force to introduce 
our goods in every city and town. Exclusive territory, 
quick sales, large profits, universal demand and plenty of 
repeat orders. Send at once for free sample and special 


terms. The G. V. Sales Co., 144 Nassau St., New York. 
AQUADELERO. THE LOCAL SELLING 
rights of this wonderful moving picture containing 


real, actual life are worth a fortune to those that act 
= A small investment secures exclusive rights. 
greatest novelty since the phonograph. The price 
is so low that it sells at sight, every store and home 
will want one. Delay means regret. Write for beauti- 
ful free color reproduction and proposition. London 
Aquarium Co., 1182 Broadway, New York City. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


SALESMEN: FULL TIME 
Pocket samples. Big repeat business. 
to Merchants in all classes of trade. 
capable of earning $50 to $75 weekly desired. 
Premium Co., Dept. 23, Dayton, O. 


OR SIDE LINE, 
Proposition appeals 
Brand new. Those 
Cooperative 


WE WANT A SALESMANAGER WHO CAN 
enlarge a business national in scope, and who can increase 
and get good work from a corps of high grade men selling 
on commission. $4,000 to the right man. Apply by letter 
only. Chairman of Board, 601 Ford Bidg., Detroit. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED. ONLY 
the best for our line is the best; samples and accessories 


free. Write us today for our agency, only one line in a 
town. Majestic Tailors ‘‘Fit-U-Best,” Chicago. 
SALESMEN—FOR HIGH-GRADE SIDE LINE 


to stationery, drug and jewe Iry trade. Big commissions 
Pocket samples. Commission on re-orders. References. 
State territory. H.W. Haslup, 905 Jefferson Ave.,Toledo,O. 





INCOME INSURANCE; SOMETHING NEW. 
Liberal, new form, low cost policy issued to men or women, 
ail occupations, ages 16 to 70, guarantees an income of $25 
weekly for sickness or injuries, $5000 Accidental Death. 
Annual cost $10. $2000 Accidental Death, $15 weekly for 
sickness or injuries. Annual cost $5. German Commercial 
Accident Co., Registration Dept., 5N. La Salle St.,Chicago. 


WE HAVE SOMETHING NEW FOR SALES- 
men making small towns. A neat, clean, quick selling 
pocket side line. If interested write for order book today. 
Burd Mfg. Co., 231 No. 5th Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED, SALESMEN. DESIRABLE TERRI- 
tory through the Southern, Central and Western States. 
Only men capable of giving bond will be considered. 
Strubler Computing Scale Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


REAL ESTATE COMPANY WANTS REPRE- 
sentatives everywhere. No experience needed. We tell 
you what to do and pay good money for your spare time. 
Terrace Realty Co., 227 Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE WANT TO GET IN TOUCH WITH LIVE 
wire salesmen in every city and town in the United States. 
New novelty, fast seller. 100% profit. Write today. 
Cawood Novelty Co., Danville, Ill. 


[INVESTMENTS 


INVESTMENTS THAT FLOODS, DROUGHTS, 
strikes and tariffs don't affect are first mortgages on irri- 
gated farms’ paying 7%. Write for “‘The Story of a Safe 
Investment."" The Hart Investment Company, 4th St., 
Basin, Wyoming. 


SIX PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$500 and $1000 denominations; duein 4 years: semi-annual 
interest; well secured on good farming lands; write for 
particulars to First National Bank, Casselton, N. D. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


3 SHIRTS TO MEASURE $5.00. EX PRESS PRE- 
paid. Better grades $2.50 and $3.00 each. Superior qual- 
ity. High grade workmanship. Fauitless laundry work 
and perfect fit assured. Send for samples with measuring 
instructions and booklet “Shirt Tales’’ Money returned 
if not satisfied. Frank W. Hadley, Mfr., Norwalk, Conn. 


MOTORCYCLES 


NEW ‘MOTORCYCLES FOR SALE AT FAC- 
tory pr°ces. I offer a limited number of machines of 
well-known standard make at prices that will save you 
from $50 to $90. Guaranteed and shipped by factory. 
W. B. Colburn, 18 Hanover St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
veloped (any size or exp.)5c; Velox Prints: 
upto 244x314) 3c; 246x434, 344x3h4, 354x444, de; 
5e. Postals 5c ea. We satisfy. W. Edson, 
Passaic, N. J 


FILMS DE- 
Browntes\ sizes 
4x5, 3'4x5he 
52 Irving Pl. 


UNTIL OC 7OBER 1 WE WILL ACCEPT ONE 
year’s subscription to Photo-Era with “Why My Photo- 





graphs Are Bad,’’ a concise guide for beginners, com- 
bined price, $2.2 for $1.75. Sample copy, 2c, from 
Photo-Era Magazine, Boston, U.S. A. 

FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. PER ROLL: ALL 


sizes. Velox Prints, 
4x5, 3A, 5c. 
sample of our work; 
results than you ever had. 


Brownies, 3c; 344x344, 344x4!4, 4c; 
Send 2 negatives, we will print them free as 
we are specialists, and give you better 
Cole & Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


PICTURE PLAYWRIGHTS’ SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU 
can write them. We teach you by mail No experi- 
ence needed. Big demand and good pay. Book free 
Ass’d M. P. Schools, Desk 1, 32 N. Clark St., Chicago 


BIRDS; POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND 


ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks ’ 
and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir- 
culars. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 





COLLECTIONS 

“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
every body,’’ and thereby I r $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. Write for my Red Streak 
Book, free Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bl ldg 
Salt Lake City, Utah ple Lon’t Like Us. 


] tor 
ollect ove 


“Some Peo 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


“B RIDGE DON'TS.’ 


Cam} +s in condensed 


FOR BRIDGE PLAY ERS, 
A handy little book by W 

form for busy people the 
know All the useful ru 
and classified under hes 





n you ought to 
y have been 
as *‘Don’ts for No 





collected 





Ti. imp Makes,” “Don’ts for Leads,” et etc Your 
game can be improved M by following these rules 
Attractive as it is useful. Send copies to your friends. 
tic, by mail 38c. P. F. ¢ ier & Son, 430 West 13th St., 


New York City 


4 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 





WICE a month this page is devoted to small advertisements, 


divided into different classifications. 


portunities here for many 


There are many op- 


people. Those who read the 


advertisements may rest assured that the claims made have been 
thoroughly investigated and found to be in every way reliable. 


Rate $2.50 per line. 


Four lines the minimum and twelve the maxi- 


mum space accepted. Forms close two weeks preceding date of issue. 








AGENTS WANTED 


“MODERN” SELF-HEATING GASOLINE 
ironsand stands now indemand. 100% profit. Sample out- 
fitsfurnished. Reserve territory by writing for catalog “‘C.” 
Modern Specialties Mfg.Co., Milwaukee,Wis. (Patentees). 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, 
new ironing wax perfumes clothes with lasting violet per- 
fume. Nothing like it on market, exclusive territory given. 
Perfume Gloss Co., 13 Water St., New York. 


AGENTS—SELF-W RINGING MOPS; 6 STYLES 
forall purposes. New, inexperienced men make big money. 
No investment. Send for exclusive territory proposition 
that will make you independent. Edward Hilker Mop Co., 
1191 Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


STATE AND COUNTY AGENTS FOR THE 
only five year guaranteed Vacuum Cleaner made; sells 
for $14; business pays for itself out of profits; no can- 
vassing; free trial; write today. Hercules Cleaner Co., 
Dept. O, Rochester, N. Y 


PORTRAIT AGENTS—HIGHEST QUALITY 
portraits; very best made at lowest prices; pillow tops, 
sheet pictures and frames, samples, catalog free. 
F. Weick Portrait Co., 521 New Era Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


MEN TO CALL ON WOMEN AND DEMON: 
strate money saving, work saving, patented household 
article; sells for $2.50; half profit; not sold in stores; ex- 
clusive agency; new men sell 7 to 20a day; samples loaned. 
S. G. Chase, Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS—OUR NEW 1911 MODEL INCAN- 
descent kerosene Burner—100 candle power light—burns 


Prices defy competition. Par- 
, Dept.C, New York City. 


with or without mantle. 
ticulars free. Simplex Gaslight Co. 


LIVE REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. A 
splendid opportunity for a live man to act as Representa- 
tive introducing the well known line of Handy Dandy Tail- 
ored to measure men’s suits. Experience unnecessary, easy 
selling plan will make you successful. Outfit and instruc- 
tions furnished Free. The Whitney Tailoring Co., Dept. 16, 
307 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ills. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR SECURITY PROD- 
ucts. High grade made-to-order Dress Skirts, Petticoats, 
Specialties. Liberal Commission. Exclusive rights. Write 


today for catalog. ‘heSecurity Co., Dept.1, Weedsport,N.Y 


AGENTS. WE MFR. OVER 500 NEWLY 
patented household and office specialties; also cutlery, 
shears, etc. Samples best sellers and catalogue free. 
Z. Edgren Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BEST SIDE LINE ON EARTH; CLEAN CUT 


proposition; pocket samples; prompt commissions; con- 
signed goods. Dyer Mfg. Co., 1420 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

YOU CAN MAKE $$$8$ AS OUR GEN ~~ 


Household necessity that saves 80%. Per- 
Big profits. Free sample. Write. 
Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y 


or local agent. 
manent business. 
Pitkin & Co., 72 


AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 402 Z, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


WANTED HUSTLING AGENTS TO SELL THE 
Yew Idea” Sanitary wire twisted brushes. Our agents 
make large commissions. Write us for particulars. Ex- 
cellent territory now open. D. L. Silver & Co., Clayton, N.J. 


MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR “LUCKY 
‘leven”’ toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sell for $1.00; 
will put you on easy street; great crew manage rs’ proposi- 
tion; this is only one pippin in our ‘27 varieties;’’ we man- 
ufacture; you save middleman’s profit; our new colored 
circular is like seeing the real goods; free to workers; get 
aboard; act today. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg., 
1429 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


FOR MEN and WOMEN—16 to 70 


SEND APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL “GET- 
acquainted”’ offer—$10 yearly—old line policy against 


sickness and accidents. 
ly disability benefit. 
L. B. Smutz, Mgr., 


Pays $5,000 death; $25.00 week- 
Reliable representatives wanted. 
515-76 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Books for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Kobb 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bidg., Washington, D. C 


I CONDUCT A PATENT LAW BUSINESS IN 





the same straight, square way that other law business is 
conducted. An Open Letter Concerning Patents, in book 
form, accurately explains the operation of the patent sys 
tems of the world You will surely gain by studying it 
carefully before applying for patents anywhere A copy 
free upon request Ss Prescott Sth Av., N. ¥ 


ADVERTISING 


HANDBOOK FOR CLASSIFIEDADV E RT ISERS 
free. Collier's handbook for Classified Adv sers co 
tains helpful suggest i Writing Copy sam Follow if 
Matter, on Judgit 4 Results, on Gaining the Confidence of 
the Public, on Agencies, and on other points of vita 
interest to the novice and the veteran. While pub 


ons or 


lished to promote Collier's Classified Columns, it is ab 
solutely non-partizan except where it is frankly adver 
tising. Sent free to any interested Classified Advertiser 
on reauest. Collier’s Classified Columns, 416 W. 13th 
Street, New York 





MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
ing. Address Pheenix Co., 45 West 34th St.. New York. 


“DOLLARS, AND HOW THEY ARE MADE;” 
from a bunch of letters by successful agents together with 
25 cent sample Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, all for 10 ce nts, 


to live agents who write today. Benjamin P. Forbes, 
16 Beckman Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. HUS- 


tlers; large quick profits. New Automatic Stropper puts a 
perfect edge on any razor, safety or old style. Absolutely 
guaranteed. Every calla sale. Write to-day for territory 
(State or County). S. A. Kanner, 552 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 4 Bar St., Canton, O. 


A GOOD AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 
to represent an old established life insurance company that 
makes a specialty of temperance risks; low rates and lib- 
eral contract to capable man. Pe at S. Wilson, Room 
No. 503, 253 Broadway, New York. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits— 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W 
Mills, 172 West Adams St.. Department 422, Chicago, II). 


AUTO-SUBSCRIPTION 
on leading automobile weekly. 
friends. Easy work. 
culation Dept., 
New York City. 


In your town, from your 
Good pay. Write today. Cir- 
The Horseless Age, 244 West 54th St., 





PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates at very lowest prices. 
Rejects credited. Prompt shipments. Samples, catalog 
free. 30 days’ credit. Jas. C.Bailey Co.,Desk 35E,Chicago. 


AGENTS—BOTH SEXES—WE MANUFACTURE 





AGENTS— WANTED 


and control the fastest selling household specialty ever in- | 


vented. Exclusive territory. 
Connolly Manufacturing Co., 


200% profit. The C. W. 
123 Liberty St., New York. 


FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH FIRST LETTER. 
Something new. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
$100. Big demand everywhere. Nice pleasant business. 
Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 432 N. Clark, Chicago. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMEN, SELL OUR OWN 
make brushes for every household use. Write for particu- 
lars, oes “eg and the eight advantages of our proposition. 
125% profit. Capitol Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—ONE LIVE MAN IN EACH TOWN 
to take orders for men’s made to measure clothes. No 
money required. Latest styles and lowest prices. You can 
build up a permanent business and make a splendid salary 
each day. We pay express, ship subject to examination 
and guarantee fit. Send your name quick for agency and 
free samples. We use the Union Label on all our garments. 
Regal Tailoring Co., 218 Regal Lidg., Chicago. 


AGENTS INTRODUCE HANDSOME 
goods, silks, fine cotton fabrics every town. Popular prices, 
easy work, good pay. Large sample outfit free to responsi- 
ble agents sending references now. Secure guaranteed terri 
tory. Dept. B, Nat'l Dress Goods Co., 260 W. B’way, N.Y. 


DRESS 


PERFEX WAY OF CLEANINGCLEAN MAKES 
every woman who seesit wild forone of our machines. Hand 
or electric power. Low prices, big profitstoagents. Writefor 
circulars and territory. Perfexo Cleaner Co., Waukegan, Ill, 


WONDER OIL LAMP— REVOLUTIONIZES 
lighting—incandescent, 100 candle power—needed every- 
where—60,000 already sold; agents enthusiastic; big profits; 
exclusive territory. Write quick. Free sample to active 
agents. United Factories, Dept. 4, Kansas City, Mo. 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. Un- 
equalled soil, abundant water. $60 an acre and up. 
Make you independe nt in a few years. Booklet ‘‘The San 
Joaquin Valley” andsix months’ subscription to ourjournal 
“The Earth,” free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & S.F.Ry., 1131, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA'S MYRIAD OPPORTUNITIES 
invite the world. For accurate information on cities, in- 
dustries, lands and products address Dept, F—California 
Development Board, San Francisco, a public institution 


FREE LITERATURE WILL BE SENT TO ANY 
one interested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the 
richest valley in the world Unlimited opportunities. 
Thousands of acres available at right prices. The place 
for a man wanting a home in the finest climate on earth. 
No lands for sale: organized to give reliable information. 
Sacramento Valley Development Association, 800 2nd 
Street, Sacramento, California. 


NEW YORK CITY 
MAKE A SURE PROFIT BY PURCHASING 
lots in New York City—the greatest city on Western con- 


tinent—at $105.00 each. Only 17 cents a day. Write for 
full particulars or call on New York City Subdivision Co., 





140 Singer Bldg., New York City. 
VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS PAY BIG 


profits. $350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a 
ten-acre apple orchard tract in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia—other lands $15 per acre and up 


Write for beautiful booklets _ excursion rates, F x. 
LaBaume, Agr’l Agt., N. & W. , Box 2077, Roanoke, Va 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BEAUTIFUL FARMS FOR SALE, TO 
of David Billmyer. In the “Apple Beit’* on 
the upper Potomac at head of picturesque Shenandoah 
Valley, 60 miles west of Washington, D.C. 100 to 600 acres 
each (fine improvements) under high state of cultivation: 
richest limestone soil; high elevation; splendid climat 

cultured and aristoc ighborhood As an invest 
ment or for a home, these properties are worthy of careful 
consideration. Write for handsome illustrated catalog “B 

E. E. & G. W. Billmyer, Agents, Shepherdstown, W. Va 


SIX 


close estate 
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AUTOMOBILES 
Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Booklet. “The Common 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 
HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
INDIAN REFINING CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
New York Chicago 
Birmingham 
Ala. 


FOR 


Lubricates : 





W. P. Fuller & Co, 


COLLEGE OF MEDICINE of the 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


(Formerly College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago) 
Opposite Cook County Hospital 
SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 26, 1911 

Four-year graded course for degree of M. D. 
Six-year course for degrees of A. B, and M. D. 
Class-room, laboratory, clinical, and hospital instruction, 
Students allowed to specialize in elective subjects. 

For catalog address DR. FRANK B, EARLE, Secretary 

University of Illinois College of Medicine 
Box 12, Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


San Franciscs, Cal, 
Agents 








the BASIS 
of All 


Knowledge 
ou are no greater mtolloctealiy 


than your memory. Send today for 

my free book ‘‘How to Remember’’—F aces, 

ames, Studies—Develops Will, Concentration, Self- 
Contidence, Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 771 Aud’t’m Bidg., Chicago 


William Woods College 


For Women Fulton, Mo. 

Articulates with Missouri University. Courses leading 
to B. L. and A. B. degrees. Teaching force has few equals 
in any institution of learning for women in the West. 
Expression, Art, Voice Culture, Domestic Science. European- 
trained Musicians. Complete Scientific Laboratories, Thorough 
business course. Physical culture. Invigorating climate. 
Healthful site. Large Campus, Athletics. Tuition and board 
only $260 with practically no extras. For Catalogue, address 


J. B. JONES, A.M., President, Box Q 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-fourth Session begins Sept. 12, 1911. 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
Climate salubrious., Living expenses moderate, 
Write for catalogue 4, 


Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 


STUDY atHome 
Become ~ Legal 
a Lawyer Diploma 


We make your home a university. Leading Correspondence 
Law Course in America —recognized by resident colleges. New 
text, specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading univ. law school 
teachers. We Guarantee to coach free any graduate failing to 
pass bar examination. Special Business Law-Course. ‘Legally 
trained men always succeed.’’ Over 10,000 students enrolled, 
Begin now, Easy terms. Catalog and Particulars Free. 

La Salle Extension University, Box 4022, Chicago, Ill. 




























The University of Chicago 
HOME 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 

offers 350 class-room courses to non-res- 
ident students. One may thus do past 
work fora Bachelor’s degree. Elem 
tary courses in many subjects, others. for 
Teachers, Writers, Accountants ers 
Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 
Et Begin any time. 


U. of C. (Div. A) Chicago, Ill. 


New York Electrical School 


practical course in applied 
as to time. 


STUDY 


19th Year 








offers a theoretical and 
electricity without limit 

Instruction individual, day and night school, equip- 
ment complete and up- to-date. Students learn by 
doing, and by practical application are fitted to enter 


all fields of electrical industry fully qualified. School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 
29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 








STUDY ELECTRICITY 
In this Electrical Center 


Complete college training in less time, 
at less expense. Two year course, covering 
every phase of generation, transmission 
and application, Complete equipment— 
laboratory, machines and apparatus, 
Graduate engineers for instructors. New 
classes September 25th. Write for details 

BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 

No. 102. College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Chicago Kent College of 


LAW 


nd ress 


e for amb F 
SECRETAE: Y, ‘Suite’ 4022, THE TEMPL E, CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
ste COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY ‘2, 


Dr. G. W. Cook, Been, othe and Marrisen Sts., Chicago, Il. 


IVIL SERVICE 


Evening Course Degree LL.B. in 3 years 
Oldest, largest a ho 
n the world. 





Alumni. We find pos 
for many students yearly 
earn expenses while workit 








oes prepereriie e 


ogue 6, 





Young men and 
women prepared 
thoroly for these 








examinations at EASTMAN COLLEGE. 
Positions for successful candidates in Shorthand 
Siumuner session Address for Catalogue 
C. ‘0. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
ver Dam, Wisconsin, 
Wayland a es Est. 1855, Christian co-edu 
t year college, all courses. 
idings a Ss; a i field: half-mile track; large 
1 ffers ta ’ v $ expenses $250. Pia 
vocal music, elocut e ot Send for catalog. 


BROWN, P, O. Box O. X. 


COLLEGE 


EDW 1 N P. 


JENNE.R MEDICAL 





Only night Medic al School in existence. 
Ful iby I State Boards of Hea 
Preparat 1s scl High School Cred 


th A a1 “ s Address Dr. John B 
MacKeller, s Box 2,225 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill 
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TYPEWRITER STAND 
100% PRACTICAL 


Any business man who is looking for the highest efficiency 
in every detail of his business finds just what he wants in this 


QHLART STEEL 


Typewriter Stand and Cabinet 
It coxts less—saves office space--occupies only 4 8q. ft. as 
against 10 sq, ft, for the ordinary folding desk—is moved from 
office to office easily—holds enough stationery for a week’s 
heavy work. 
















Let us = you—on 15 days’ Free Trial—how it helps the 
stenographer do more work—sit where she saves light and 
space_where an ordinary desk would not go. Let us show 
you that se fa lever raises or lowers casters, making 
atand ri zid on flo or easily movab Weise us on your busi- 
ness stationery 1 the trial « 8 not mivinee you, every 
pe y spend will be refunded. Full particulars on re quest. 
Bend ‘today for local dealer’s name or direct shipment proposi- 

tion if no 

oftice 

1 5 supply 
dealer is 

DAYS’ roca 









DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We de- 
velope 


propo- 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2093 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 


Makers of Famous Uhl Art Steel Furniture. 








Any Shape You Wish 


Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collars 


will fully satisfy your collar needs. 
Style, service, economy and comfort. 
Permanently clean. Launder witha i 
damp cloth. Won’t wrinkle, wilt | 
or ravel. The same collar you have 
-always worn—only waterproofed. 
Collars 25c each Cuffs 50c a pair 
At your dealer's, or by mailon receipt of price. Write for booklet | 


THE FIBERLOID CO., 7 & 9 Waverly Place, NewY ork 

















every bt of any 
sewing machine, making 
tion pe nin work just right. 
t dust or gum or soil thread 
<s0- r alle i fis h’’ oils. Even old 


SEWING MACHINES 


run like new Cleans and polishes wooden case 
—prevents rust on every eerer anes rye 4 
other household uses. Sample bottle and ‘‘diction- 


FREE ans Broadw 3 IN ONE OIL CO. 
42 ANS Broadway, New York City 


vactey GEMS 
VALLEY 

See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires—LCOK like Diamonds. 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests, 
So hard they easily scratch a file and will 
ent glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years, 













All mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Will 
send you any style ring, pinor stud for examination—all 
charges prepaid—no money in advance Write today for 
free illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure, 


WHITE VALLEY CEM 00., Dept. H, 734 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


SALESMEN WANTED 


An Exceptional Opportunity 
For Bright Men 














Be our representative; sell our new accident insurance 
Policies; $1 to $10 easy to sell, everybody needs one 
commissions liberal Agents make big money and establish 
themselves in good permanent business; fine chance for an 
energetic man un handle in spare time. Write at Once. 

North American Accident Insurance Company 
Dept. K 209 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
The D. & H. Honer a mig 7 hones all makes 
f ite 


blades on a st hes on a leather 
t arber. “At a dente prs. 


Price, $3.00 
Complete, prepaid 
Send for catalog 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO 
Brockton, Mass 
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arm and learn how to 








-< hb sp etd, n, and 
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] je ‘Mushroom Co., po saltyae Park, Masa, 

















Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No.32 


ERE’S a quotation from an address 
at a retail grocers’ convention in 
Philadelphia a few weeks ago: 


“The public is being educated to qual- 
“ity—educated to demand purity in food 
“products. 


“The public—especially the woman at 
“home—knows the importance of buying 
“standardized goods. They may cost a 
“little more, but they are worth it. 


“The grocer, to grow, must consider the 
“ultimate satisfaction of the consumer.”’ 


It is a pretty good analysis, from the 


grocer’s own point of view, of why 
most reliable dealers try to sell adver- 


tised goods. 


To. Caine. . 


Manager Advertising Department 




















VT KO COR ACEC 
Feather River Canon Route 
20). tHE PACIFIC CoOas T 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


TWO NEW TRAINS AND 
QUICKER TIME 
CHICAGO 
see 0 @) 8 he) 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA anpb 


DENVER =5 SAN FRANCISCO 


AND OTHER 
PACIFIC COAST 
m0) Ox Be 


THROUGH STANDARD AND TouRIST 
Steepinc Cars Cuicaco anp ST. 
Louis To San Francisco anD Los 
Ance.es Every Day In THE YEAR 


Four Fast TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Trains Every Twenty-Four Hours 


ANY TICKET AGENT IN AMERICA, ON REQUEST, 
WILL TICKET YOU VIA THE 


1B) A's i ercome LO LOM G1: 9- AbD) D 


«*Tue Scenic Line or THE Worvp’’ 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
DENVER, COLORADO 








| (National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 





Don’t Buy Paint Blindfolded! 


People rarely buy poor paint with their 


eyes open. If the inferior stuff is foisted 
on them, it is because they are blinded by 
some interested person’s recommenda- 
tion, by a foolish desire to get it as 
cheaply as possible, or by mistaken belief 
that all paint is alike. 


Open Your Eyes! 


Use your reason. What does the best 
painter in your community use? Pure 
white lead and linseed oil, without shadow 
of adoubt. It will take but a few min- 
utes to learn some fundamental facts 
about painting which will show you why 
he is right. Read our offer below to 
make you paint-wise. The 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 


on a keg guarantees 


Pure White Lead 


and pure white lead and pure linseed oil 
are the best assurance you can have that 
you will get a dollar’s worth of paint sat- 
isfaction for every dollar expended. 


We have room only for 
this bald statement of fact 
here, but if you will write 
us, we will send you the 
reasons. We have been told 
by property owners that the 
“Helps” mentioned below 
put the paint subject in an 
entirely new light, Maybe 
you will find it so. 

The “Helps” also include 
beautifully illustrated color schemes and the 
names of Blue List Painters in your commu- 
nity. Ask for Painting Helps No. 654 





National Lead Company 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Cleveland St.Louis San Francisco Chicago 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 














ess What School? 


Therels Only One Best School for Each Boy Or Girl 


THE selection of a school—the dest school, is an important 
matter, and as difficult as itis important. The best school 

for one is not the best school for another. It is a serious 
question of requirements and qualifications. Each good school 
offers special advantages. If students of different temperaments, 
capabilities and purposes could, with equal advantage, attend the 
same school, the problem of education would be simplified. 

The Educational Aid Society, as one of its activities, maintains 
8 School Information Bureau, which supplies, without charge, 
catalogues of all schools and reliable information concerning the 
advantages of various institutions and their comparative cost. If 
you are interested in the selection of a school, describe your wants 
fully and you will receive, free of charge, catalogues of schools 
meeting your require ments, as you may indicate as follows: Kind 
of school desired; preference as to location, (city or ste ; re- 
ligious denominatio on preferred; boarding or day schoc ex pense 
limit for school year; name of prospective student; age; previous 
education; course of ‘stu dy desired; purpose in taking the urse, 
—whether to prepare for a profession or only as an accom p »lish- 
ment; when enrollment will be made 

Any special requirements should be fully stated. Immediately, 
upon receipt of this information, catalogues of schools which o fer 
the advantages desired and a copy of the American College & Pri- 
F B k vate School Direetory—a 252-page book, most 

ree complete and authentic of its kind—will be 
forwarded to your address, Send llc for postage. Sehool lu- 
formation Burean, EDUCATIONAL ALD SO ik TY, 1625 5-57 First 
National Bank Bidg., Chieago. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
f art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
DA prices and marvelous new offers 
, ONE CEN is all it will cost you 
to write a postal and 


everything will be sent you free post- 





















paid by return mail. You will get much 
valuable information. Do not wait, 
write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
sundries at half usual prices 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K54, CHICAGO 
TO INTRODUCE THE 
Celebrated ‘‘LENOX’’ Brands 
of Silk and Lisle Hosiery 
—_—————— FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
One Box Containing 6 Pairs 


Guaranteed Fino Lisle Hose 
‘ eipt of One Dollar 















| sent prepaid a 

| (Regul ur Price % ice black, tan 

| mavy,. grey La ,—b " y ate size. 
Guarantee :—If holes in toe or heel with 

months — New Ones Free. Obtainable 

| through our accredited agents direct 

| We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or any Bar New York Cit 


LENOX SILK WORKS, Desk B, 5 West 31s St, New York City 
| Manufacturer to Wearer Pr 
Field Representatives Wanted in “Every County. 


| [mes Splendid Inco Assu 
FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS REBUILT 


Save $25 to es Reba "ioe f war 
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earent 
American W riting Mach ne Co 
345 Broadway, New York 
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Dutchman: Will It Ever Return? 


DRAWN BY ] G. COOPER 
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A Good Sport 

HE THREE-FINGERED COAL MINER who has had so much 

to do with enabling Chicago to win four out of the last five 

championships in the National League, although still an ex- 

tremely valuable pitcher, is not as effective as he was. Itisa 
sad element in physical prowess that it begins to diminish early. The 
baseball player Jasts better than the boxer or runner, but he seldom 
retains his footing in the big leagues much after thirty-five, an age 
when in the liberal professions a man is usually beginning to solidify 
his reputation. MorpgcAl BRowN has this year at least kept his name 
of ‘‘life-saver.”’ His is a nature which responds, without objection 
and without hesitation, to every call. He is ready to take his place 
upon the slab in the ninth inning, without warming up, with three men 
on bases, nobody out, and with some such individual as MAGEE or 
WAGNER at the bat; and then the next day start in to piteh a full 
game. ‘‘A good sport,’’ in the dialect of the day, is one who always 
cheerfully and modestly does his best, not for his own record, or the 
erowd’s applause, but for the welfare of his side; and, looking over 
the whole professional baseball field, we are inclined to believe that 
MorDECAI BROWN is just about the best sport of all. 


Boer Students 

T WAS THE JAPANESE once who reached out and fertilized their 

home land with the knowledge gained in travel and university resi- 
dence. Now the Boers are making a silent invasion of our country with 
a long thought for their own future and that of their freshly assorted 
nation, the United States of Africa. 
students at Cornell, lowa, and Wisconsin. 
electricity, and the rest of them agriculture 
man has rich opportunities in South Africa. 
amazing- 
over a great area. 


Over a score of young Boers are 
Several of them are studying 
The scientifically trained 
The mineral wealth is 
Civilization is spreading fast 
Two of the problems are the lack of water, and the 
Methods of irrigation will have to be devised, and 
with that aid will have to go rotation of crops, soil fertilization, and 
the rest of the modern equipment of scientific agriculture. The average 
farmer has been easy-going and lazy in his ways, often supinely de- 
pendent on the cheap, unskilled labor of the black man. How the 
Kaffirs shall be fitted into the political and social scheme of things 
without wrecking the structure will require much wise statesmanship 
from the 30ers and the resident English. 


some of the soil is excellent. 


“negro question.” 


‘¢peconstructed ”’ 


Luxury and Children 


We. DO THE RICH in our country do so little to furnish and 


train the sueceeding generation ? 


The reason is simple, and it is 
luxury. When motors must be had; trips made in one direction in 
winter and in another direction in summer; a house filled with as many 
elaborately useless flunkies as may be; meals served with such coarse pro- 
fusion that after all have overeaten a fat and bloody bird is set before 
each guest in order to be passed by or have one jab of a knife ventured 
into its breast; when a rich woman’s dress costs the labor of several 
poorer women for many weeks; when even young girls indulge in con- 
descending comment if their comrades appear often in the same attire; 
when children expect to be taken to a matinée whenever they go out to 
lunch; when women long after marriage live for conquest and put much 
less value on fertility than on ‘a figure’’ ; why, when these ideals flourish, 
the class which holds them can not possibly ake useful sacrifices, espe- 
cially for the future. 
Acquisition 

THEN THE WORDS WERE WRITTEN: ‘: It is easier for a camel 
\W to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the Kingdom of God,’’ 
needy. In modern times much of it has been made in ways that benefit 
society. Nevertheless, there remains something of truth in the observa 
tion of CHARLES DICKENS in ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend”: ‘ 


wealth in Judea was usually wrung from the 


Your concentrated 
Fox is seldom comparable to your concentrated Ass in money-breeding. , 
Some of our greatest fortunes have been made by the use of courage, 
imagination. progressive intellect, and on a more moderate scale a 
competence is usually the result of clear-headedness, persistence, and 
frugality 
narrow 


virtues in moderation, but vices when they develop toward 


concentration and rapacity A man may have a great power of 


acqulsi ion and little that is amiable, illuminating, or in any way 


connected with the higher qualities of mind or heart 


Moli¢re on Women 
rENHIRTY YEARS AGO there were three colleges for women in 
| France and one preparatory school; now there are seventy-five 
colleges and forty-nine preparatory schools. 
mean? 


cules ”’ 


What does the change 
MOLIERE, over two centuries ago, in ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridi- 
and ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes,”’ attacked the pose, self-conscious- 
ness, and loss of proportion which the women of his time sometimes 
MOLIERE laughed, however, not 
at education, but at lack of common sense. If he lived now he would 
not try to set back the clock, and ask women to devote to the needle the 
He would 
not ask her to live as she lived before there were public schools for 
her children; creameries to make her butter and cheese; big manu- 
facturers to take her place in preserving food; immense combinations 
to spin cotton, make cloth, do the dyeing, make up the clothing. He 
would welcome the vacuum cleaner, the gas-stove, and the dumb-waiter, 
and his laughter would be not for those who use modern labor-saving 
devices, but for the futile sentimentalists who cry for the vanishing of 
the past. 
tionable and irresistible as are the printing-press, the steam-engine, and 
the cotton-gin. 


showed in attempting to be learned. 


same attention that she gave before machinery was invented. 


The outside education and activities of women are as unques- 


The New Vacation 

TTENDING ONE of the smaller conferences in a place that is teem- 
Ps ing with conferences, we reflected that that place is only one of 
half a hundred in the United States which are busy with summer 
thought. These conferences, Chautauquas, Silver Bays, Sagamores, 
Northfields, Winonas, are taking tired clergymen, schoolteachers, busi- 
ness men, to variety and rest. In lonely encampment on the shores 
of Lake Mendota, with a bonfire sometimes flaring by night, with tests 
of strength in weight throwing, these men led a simple, hearty life. 
Into it was injected modern thought on the human situation in the 
country community. The certitude was reawakened in them that their 
small church was close to the core of the modern problem, which is one 
with the ancient riddle, how to make life worth living, how to keep 
fresh and vivid the approaches to nature and man. As one watched 
these sturdy, sincere men, so eager in their quest, so loval to their 
ideals of effort and belief, there were times when the mind leaped clear 
of the years, and saw the old struggler of Athens wrestling with truth, 
not without dust and heat, just outside the city wall by the brink of 
the flowing river. For a moment could be glimpsed all the long line 
of the patient, who have scanned the stars, and studied the slums, fought 
the scientists, humanists, 
idealists—dreamers all, who have mapped out the life of the spirit, and 
given a larger world and a braver destiny. Such good hope and renewal 
of courage were brought out by one little conference: think of the 
machinery of clear thinking and quickened life which is throbbing from 
all the conferences of all the summer sessions. People are finding these 
informal congresses better amusement than the hotel piazza or the hap- 


disease, sung song's, gone dauntless into perils; 


hazard meetines of the boarding-house. 


Travel 
\W HEN HENRY FIELDING sought for a figure of speech by which 


to rebuke the sterile critic, he wrote these couplets: 


Through books some travel, as through nations some, 
Proud of their voyage, yet bring nothing home 
Critics through books. as beaus through countries st1 U\ 


Certain to bring their blemishes away. 


Travel was then regarded as a privilege, requiring to be deserved. Dr. 
FULLER had counseled: ‘“ Labor to write and distil into thyself the 
scattered perfections of several nations.’ It is a good thing that travel 


has been cheapened, but a poor thine that often its Opportunities are 


slighted. The New England missionary to the Mississippi Valley, 
TimoTHy FLINT, wrote in the thirties: 

The requisite qualifications are natural endowments, much previous nstru 
tion, capabilitv of keen perception, and enjovment of t | " it 
natural scenery. a generous and philosoy mil S na 
tions, laws, literature nd a sincere desire to separate t true from t 
seeming, and, more than all, an indulgent and impartial s t ! sposition to 
find eniovment. wherever prop. ety and innocence allow 


Times have changed, and opportunities broadened, but 1 truth remains 
that only they who possess some of thes rer te « fications’ 


fully and properly enjoy the mighty priv ve ot 
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An Allegory 
FTXHERE WAS A ROW one night in one of those combination joints, 
made up of a saloon and bakery, in one of our frontier towns. One 
man with cocked pistol and upraised knife stood over the prostrate form 
of another. The bartender was busy. The bystanders had stampeded. 
‘‘ Slippery Jog,’’ hungry, and knowing that theft was a capital offense in 
the settlements, reached for two pies on the shelf, worth a dollar apiece, 
mashed them with his knuckles, and laid them on the floor near the com- 
batants. After the row the bartender was moving toward the door with 
the pies in his hands, intending to throw them outdoors. ‘Slippery JoE”’ 
mildly approached and offered him two bits for the two. The bartender 
accepted the offer, glad to think he had realized that much salvage out of 
the wreck. With a little judicious trimming this story might be applied 
to the case of the express companies, which, with annual receipts swollen 
beyond imagination, hesitated to offer the public any relief until the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission announced its forthcoming investigation. 
If the results of this investigation are given wide publicity, something 
may follow. 
Ships and Railroads 
CORRESPONDENT is anxious to know why we are so concerned 

A over the control of our harbors by the railroads. The best illus- 
tration of our position is the railroad control of all transportation facili- 
ties both by land and water between the Atlantic and Pacific. In 1817, 
at a time when the possessions of the United States extended practically 
only to a strip along the Atlantic Coast, Congress passed what was 
known as the Coastwise Trade Act, which prohibited all foreign ships 
from carrying freight or passengers from one American port to another. 
That act is still on the statute books. Foreign ships can not operate 
between American ports. By buying up the American steamship lines 
and controlling the harbors so as to prevent free access by any possible 
competition, the railroads have forced the public to ship its freight by 
land. Before the Southern Pacific aeqnired one of its present lines of 
steamships it paid an enormous sum annually to this same line on con- 
dition that it would not carry more than a given amount of freight 
monthly between Atlantic and Pacific ports. The only steamship line 
touching at Pacific Coast points not owned by the railroads is the 
Hawaiian Steamship line. Yet, owing to some influence not known to 
the general public, in every instance where the railroads have advanced 
their freight rates the Hawaiian Steamship line has correspondingly 
followed suit. That company is charging from two to three times as 
much per ton for carrying freight as foreign ships are charging for a 
haul of similar length. In 1887 the railroad rate on a number of com- 
mon articles of necessity between Chicago and Pacific Coast points was 
$12 a ton. In 1909 the freight rate on these same commodities had 
increased to $29 a ton. During this time the water rate in foreign 
bottoms had actuaily decreased over fifty per cent. The water rate in 
foreign bottoms between San Francisco and Liverpool, 16,000 miles, is 
one-severith as much per ton as the rail rate between Chicago and San 
Francisco, 2,200 miles. Before the days of Germany’s government 
ownership, BISMARCK said that the railroad barons of Germany had 
divided up that country among themselves and exacted tribute. 


The Scheme 

FRAUDULENT SCHEME ‘: works”’ because it meets a real need 
L with a specious, showy answer. It meets that need falsely and 
emptily. But it is an apparent response to a sincere demand. It is 
the same clever, cruel game over again as was played with the patent 
medicines. There you had a vast public, sick, full of complaints, ail- 
ings, obscure sufferings—tired withered women, broken-down men. To 
meet the human situation and answer that ery of national pain there 
were dope and poison, sold by means of a lie. Opium is fed to babies, 
and named soothing syrup. Aleohol is fed to rheumatic old men. 
Heart stimulants are worked off on headaches. Misery and human need 
are answered by poisonous lies. And so to a multitude of persons 
overworked on a slender salary, with the future looking dreary, along 
comes a rosy promoter with his shiny, fraudulent scheme. He offers to 
cure distress and endow old age. He will abolish the lag in your income 
and make you one of the Lucky Folk. And your inner sadness drives 
you into his toils, where he beats you down still lower in your level of 
living. ‘‘ Where did he get it?’ is the question speared at police cap- 
tains who buy brownstone fronts on salaries of $3,500 a year. ‘* What 
does he do with it?’’ is the query to be shot at every promoter of sky- 
blue stock. What does he do with the money poured into his office by 
poor women and obscure men? Does he put it into operating the inven- 
tion? Doesn’t he put part of it into thirty-per-cent commissions to 
agents for selling the stock? And doesn’t he pocket the rest himself? 
He does. If he wasn’t doing this very thing, he’d tell you how much 
of your money goes into the business and how much into commissions 
to himself and his agents. The “ Depository’? and other banking 
devices are merely picturesque demonstrations to lead your eye away 
from the central point of ‘‘ What does he do with it?’’ Their tricks 
are like those of the conjurer who gestures nobly with his right hand 
toward heaven while his crafty left palms and pockets the coin. 


One Piece of Wreckage 
N THE COURSE OF SOME REMARKS about ‘ Credulity ”’ a few 
| weeks ago, we pointed to an advertisement of the Genoa Orange 
and Fig Company (in the New York ‘‘ Herald’’) for one example. By 


the first return mail from Texas arrived an affidavit: F. D. Morris vs, 
The Genoa Orange and Fig Company: To Whom It May Concern. And 
it concerns many. Read the experiences of Mr. Morris, which he gives 
in some detail in ‘‘ The Average Man’s Money’’ page of this issue of 
COLLIER’S. They are fairly representative of what has happened to 
many others who have been too easily convinced. MORRIS is now fifty- 
eight years old and, as he says in his affidavit, too old to begin life as a 
laborer. For a time, anyway, he must exist as a piece of wreckage in 
our industrial world. Friends will salvage him and the other victims, 
but how long will such wrecking promotions be allowed to use the 
newspapers and the mails to boost their games? 


Prohibition Under Fire 

rFXHE STATE OF MAINE is seething with one of the liveliest cam- 
iT paigns in her recent history. It is a fight of Prohibition vs, 
Regulation of the Liquor Traffic, and the vote will be cast on September 
11. The exact point at issue is whether the State shall or shall not re- 
tain in her constitution the famous amendment which ‘‘forbids forever” 
the manufacture and sale of liquor. For twenty-seven years that 
amendment has withstood the assaults of the brewers and the liberalists. 
For over fifty years the State has decreed prohibition by her statutes, 
There is no exact evidence obtainable which will convince either side of 
the relative advantages of State-wide prohibition and of regulation and 
licensing of rum. Our laws as interpreted permit multitudinous cases 
of hard drink to be shipped into Maine. Express companies and local 
retail liquor dealers thrive on the prohibitory law. Many of the Boston 
wholesale liquor dealers, plying a humming business in six of the sixteen 
counties, are well satisfied with the present situation. In the larger 
cities a drink is easily obtainable. One of the smaller Boston firms 
wlone does $100,000 worth of business annually with the purified State. 
Yet the main streets of most of the cities are clear of saloons, and the 
town looks fresher and neater for their absence. No open-minded man 
can study conditions in Maine without being puzzled. 


An Expert View 

UR SOMEWHAT PALE HUMOR coneerning a road-drag joy ride 
( in Missouri appears to have faded at the time of this writing to 
an almost sickly white. The story itself—of how Farmer MELLOway 
of Huntsville combined highway work and an afternoon eall by request- 
ing his wife to ride to the neighbor’s as a passenger on his road drag— 
stands, but our comment, that ‘‘ the lady must have reached the neigh- 
bor’s badly mussed from jolting, and somewhat sprinkled with dust,” 
displays more sympathy than true imagination. Due thanks to E. W. 
JAMES of Knoxville, Tennessee, who, with logic, optimism, humor, 
official stationery, and the expert knowledge of a United States High- 
way Engineer, in this wise sets us right: 

Now, the fact that it happened in Missouri, that the farmer was using the drag 
regularly, and that he placed some boards on the drag and made a seat for his 
wife, indicate that it was a split-log drag. 

From the farmer’s persistency, regularity in dragging, and ingenuity, we may 
reasonably conclude that he was skilled in the use of the drag; and from the fact 
that he could transport his frau over the entire distance, we must conclude, if we 
give her due credit for avoirdupois, that the road was a well-dragged road. 

Then, if all this is so, your “only unpleasing aspect” of the matter disappears 
entirely. Vecause a split-log drag on a well-dragged road would not jolt the lady, 
and a farmer skilled in dragging would not put a split-log drag on the road in 
fusty weather—at least, not in Missouri. 


We feel chagrined about that dust, because we knew better. In this 
world of uncertainties, however, all things are possible, even in Mis- 
souri; and the last court in such a case as this should not be the eon- 
vincing ring of an expert’s logic, but the frank testimony of the road 
drag’s passenger. It would be Mrs. MELLOWAY’S answer. 

Later: From Shenandoah, Iowa, arrives a letter describing the con- 
dition of the 290 miles of dirt road on the Wabaunsee Trail cross-State 
highway. Serious and interesting facts abound: that ninety per cent 
of the distance has been graded within the last four months, and seventy 
per cent of this was dragged in two weeks, with farmers and towns- 
people struggling in friendly rivalry to make their own stretches of 
roadway the best. The whole trail thus becomes a ‘‘ short way back to 
the farm.’’ These good boosters, too, must feel the reproot of Engineer 
JAMES—the photograph enclosed shows a motor-car road drag (speed, 
five miles an hour) kicking up a cloud of dust. Possibly they may 
escape by pleading that it isn’t a split log. 


Origins 
FRENCH PROFESSOR in one of our universities used to say that 


l explanations of literary derivations were usually wrong if they 
were picturesque. The origin of the French phrase, so much used in 
English, au grand sérieux, which we are about to give, is, however, 
correct. The French themselves never use if in our sense of ** very 
seriously.’’ They say, with that meaning, au sérieux, but not au grand 
sérieux. English and American travelers probably picked it up by 
seeing it written in taverns, or hearing in taverns the phrase un grand 
sérieuxr. Un sérieux means ‘‘a serious drink.’’ meaning a long drink. 
and is usually applied to beer. Un grand sérieux is a still larger, and 


therefore more serious, drink. Nevertheless, in England and America 
persons who love to sprinkle their native language with foreign phrases 
will probably go on to the end of time referring to a long drink when 


they are endeavoring to speak condescendingly of a solemn manner. 
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Arbitration Treaties Are Signed With Both England and France in President Taft’s Study at the White House 
Both treaties provided that all disputes, 


submitted to arbitration. From left to right, around the table, are Ambassador Bryce, Esinond Ovey of 
at New York: Chandler Anderson, Counselor for the State Department, and Secretary of State Knox 


On the afternoon of August 3 treaties were signed between the United States and Great Britain and the United States and France. 
involving even questions of national honor and vital interest, shall be 
the British Embassy, President Taft, Viscount St. Phalle, French Vice-Consul 
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Japan’s Greatest Admiral on an Official Visit to the United States 
Admiral Count Heihachiro Togo, who conquered the Russian fleet at the battle of Tsushima 
Strait, arrived in New York on August 4. Representatives of the State, War, and Navy 
Departments, on board the revenue cutter Seneca, met the steamer Lusitania at Quarantine, 
where the Admiral was trans‘erred to the revenue cutter and brought to the Twenty-third 
Street Ferry, and thence to his hotel by automobile. The next day, in the costume of a Jap- 
anese admiral, escorted by mounted police, he motored to the City Hall, to make an official call 
on Mayor Gaynor. In the small photograph Major-General Frederick D. Grant and Chandler 
Hale, Third Assistant Secretary of State, are seated to the left and right of Admiral Togo 
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Admiral Count Togo at the Grave of George Washington 


On August 6, Admiral Count Togo went to Mot Vernon, where he reverently placed a wreath on the tomb of Washington. Accompanying the Admiral were the Japane 
N nt 


Ambassador, Acting Secretary of the Navy an Winthrop, five rear-admirals of the United States Navy, and Chandler Hale, Third Assistant Secretary of State 
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Atlanta Commemorates the Gate City Guard The Fountain Statue of Christopher Columbus to be Erected in Washington, D. C. 


In October there will be dedicated at Atlanta this monu- This statue, for which Congress appropriated $100,000, will be ready for dedication next summer. It is to 
ment commemorating the ‘‘invasion”’ of the North by the stand immediately in front of the main entrance to the Washington railroad station. A stone column, forty 
Gate City Guard in 1879, for the purpose of promoting feet in height, surmounted by a globe of the world, forms the background for the figure of Columbus wrapped 
fraternal sentiment between both sections of the country in a long cloak with arms folded. The figures on the sides of the column typify the new and old world 


M. Beaumont (Lieutenant Conneau of the French Navy) Winning the $50,000 British Circuit Aeroplane Race 
ver the course of 1,010 miles was 22 hours and 28 minutes. M. Vedrines, the winner of the Paris to Madrid race, was second Weymann, the 


nt, lost his way in the second stage of the race and was forced to withdraw [The oval photograph shows the spectators c ying the winner 
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A View of the Military Camp at Grant Park, Chicago 


The people of Chicago and its suburbs thronged Camp Deneen at Grant Park during the week of July 23-29, to witness the military tournament. Companies of the 
Illinois National Guard, the Ohio National Guard, the Fifteenth Cavalry, U. S. Army, and of the U. S. Marine Corps gave exhibitions of army maneuvers and sham battles 





























Caring for the Wounded at Hamlet After the Wreck The Two Locomotives After the Collision at Hamlet, North Carolina 


An excursion train of eleven coaches, containing nearly one thousand negroes, ran head on into a freight train which was entering the yards at Hamlet, sixty miles east ot 
Charlotte, North Carolina, on July 27, killing eight and injuring nearly a hundred. Six of the cars on the excursion train, which were old and frail, were literally torn to pieces 
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The First Steamer Through the New $1,500,000 Lock and Dam at Fernbank, Ohio Soaring Above the Ships in Seattle Harbor 
The Indiana, plying between Cincinnati and Louisville, was the first boat to be offi- Aviator Ely, followed by United States torpedo-boats, flying over the Steamship 
cially locked through the new dam on the Ohio River, twelve miles below Cincinnati Portland during the celebration of Seattle’s first Golden Potlatch Week, July 17-22 
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An Indian Cowboy Who Roped, Threw, and Tied a Steer in 28 Seconds at an Oklahoma Fourth of July Celebration 
R. L. Gentry won $600 for his feat at Dewey, but a few days later, at Muscogee, lost $1,000 to Clay McGonigle of New Mexico, champion roper McGonigle bet that 
he could rope, throw, and tie eleven steers quicker than Gentry could rope, throw, and tie ten. Although McGonigle broke his rope and used one minute and 


twenty seconds tying the first steer, he beat Gentry’s time by seven seconds. The small picture shows Miss Ollie Stokes about to throw a steer she has roped 
l 
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The Caged Men of Viterbo 
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The judge 


The forty thieves 


The prosecutor 


The First of Two Articles Describing the Trial of the Camorrists of Naples 


HE real truth is always improbable. 
The most dreaded secret society in the 
world—the black Camorra that held Naples 
in fee and made and unmade mayors, magistrates, 

and senators—was shattered by a lady’s fan. 
Vaguely there has come to you the story of the 
Camorra. You have pictured it as something ancient 
and mysterious with bloody rites and violent oaths 
of secrecy. You have seen in it a poisonous power 
that runs darkly under the life of southern Italy. 
You have leagued it with the Mafia of Sicily and 
linked it to the Black Hand oversea. And possibly 
you have thought of it, quite distinctly, as a drilled 
army of crime, with its generals, captains, and men 
of the line, with paymasters and scouts. All that 
were true enough in a way; but there is more. Since 
1890 the Camorra has been the most powerful political 
organization—with the exception of Tammany Hall 
under Tweed—that modern civilization has known. 
It controlled a majority 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


heir to the throne he lived for many years in Naples. 
None better than he knew the power of the Camorra; 
none better than he knew that his ministers looked 
to it for a governmental majority in Naples; but he 
said: “Stamp them out if you can. I am with you 
in this fight.” And King and Duke planned the war 
on the Camorra. There was no pretense of trust- 
ing the magistracy 
or the police—rat-rid- 
dled, both, with Ca- 
morra corruption, 
















The work was given 
to the army. Nota- 
bly it was given to 


the military police— 
more notably still to 








of the twelve election dis- 
tricts of Naples in four 
it was as absolute as Tam- 
many Hall is in the Gas 
House District of New 
York. Unfailingly it 
voted for the Government. 
In return it was free of 
the law. It owned the 
police and the courts. Its 


graft ran through every 
department of municipal 
life. It levied blackmail 


on every private enter- 
prise. It gave immunity 
to the gangs of criminals 
































that had headquarters in 
the various wards of the 
city. A political giant, 
deep-rooted in the black soil of vice and crime 
and terrorism—the Camorra. 

And the lady’s fan? 

It was five years ago. A great lady of Naples 
drove out to take the air in the Villa Nazionale, 
that strip of park by the sea. She was blithe 
and smiling, for royalty was to drink tea with 
her at five. There came riding by a big man, 
all gold chains and diamonds, on a young 
horse. He was De Marinis, boss of one of the 
election districts of Naples, a plumed chief of 
Was the great lady’s coachman 
there was a collision 
the mighty politician 
rolled in the dirt. Ie 
got to his feet, cursing—oh, 
a black stream of blasphemy 


bubbled from his mouth! He 


Vittozzi, the priest 


the Camorra. 
at fault? In case, 
and 
was 


any 


cursed the fainting lady and 
spat into her carriage. As she 


drove away he threatened to 
have the police arrest her for 
But it is not a nice story. 
As much of it as could be 
told the great lady told at tea 
to the Duke of Aosta. That 
indignant Prine vowed to 
pull down this toppling inso 
How well he kept his 
when you 
mighty boss, 


lence. 
you shall see 
that 


vow 
peer at 


green now with prison pallor, 





haggard and violent, roaring 
through the ba f hi 
4 cage at Viterb« 
What the J f Aosta 
Maria Stendardo, did s to 2g ight to the 
“the beauty” King. When Majesty wa 


























found on the hillside. Scarred deep in the flesh was 
the letter “S” for sfregio, which is the mark the Ca- 
morra puts upon traitors. That night, too, Cuocolo’s 
wife was slain in her flat in the Via Nardone. Men 
strangled her, stabbed her with triangular stilettos, 
and marked her body with an “S.” This squalid 
crime was discovered in June, 1906. The complaisant 
police arrested a number of Erricone’s Camorrists; 
but they were not greatly in danger. 

A young thief named Escrittore had been in jail 
for a week or so. 

Upon his release he went to a good old priest, 


Father Vittozzi, who was his kinsman and god- 
father. To him Escrittore made known that while 
in prison he had heard two petty rogues, Amadeo 


ceontess 


Angelis, 
( ‘uocolos. 


and Di they had murdered the 
wretched His godfather persuaded him 
to go to the police with the story. Forthwith the 
Camorrists were released; the two jailbirds were 
held for the murders. 

And the chiefs of the Camorra took the air of the 
Villa Nazionale on their tall they talked 
politics and crime in the smart Café Fortunio in the 
Galleria; they supped at Santa Lucia and took their 
They neither knew nor cared that Fabroni, 
captain of the Carabineers, was at work. Especially 
they did not know that Fabroni had loosed among 
them a soft-footed Roman hound—one Capezzuto, a 
very devil of a man, who might have been invented 
by Edgar Allan Poe and trained by Conan Doyle. 
In and out of the dark holes of the Camorra this 
devil of a man slipped—sometimes dressed as a 
brigand of Calabria, sometimes posing as a criminal, 
a fugitive, a beggar, till they laid the oath of the 
‘amorra on him and told him things best untold. 
But the true work he did 


horses ; 


ease, 


~ 















was to find a traitor. And 
what a traitor! An epic 
traitor—a traitor for all 
time, worthy of a place 
near him of Kerioth. It 
is not here you are to meet 
Abbatemaggio, that bright 
little traitor, hard as a 
diamond, pliable as dental 
rubber. What’s to the 
present point is that he 














Abbatemaggio, the 
informer 


Fabroni of 
Carabineers, a 


Captain 
the 

smart Roman 
otticer, all brain and 
pluek. 
pretext 
hand. 
been 


young 


There Was a 
ready to his 
A murder had 
committed not 
ong before. The man 


met that death 























Who 

at night in a 
Spot near T . 
— Rapi, the professor 
Greco—on the slopes 


of Vesuvius, not far from Pompeii—was a usurer, a 


receiver of stolen goods, a thief and swindler of high 
standing in the Camorra. 

IIe had turned traitor and sold to the police 
nd the military authorities n any of his fellow 
thieves and brother Camorrists. So he was to die: 
and the end of this perfect scoundrel was worthy of 
his life. There were thirty-tw: dagger-wounds (tri- 
ingular Camorra stabs) in hi corpse when it was 


told monumental tales of 
Camorra crime—of. graft 
and murder and _ pillage, 


of theft piled upon theft, 
blackmail upon blackmail. 

The great chiefs of the 
Camorra were quite at ease. Erricone Alfano, who had 
been the chief since 1893, resigned that high post and 
contented himself with his district leadership of the 
Vicaria. He even made a trip to New York, where he 
was féted and banqueted, as Mr. Croker was féted and 
banqueted in Dublin. reigned in his stead. 
Then the blow fell. One night the Carabineers gath- 
ered in over twoscore Camorrists of high and low de- 
gree, good Indians and bad, sachems and outlaws. 
They took Fueei, the chief, and De Marinis, whose 
insolence had drawn down the lightning; they took 
Professor Rapi, treasurer of the Camorra, and a dis- 
trict leader of the old school, a gambler, a bon vivant, 
a scholar of a sort; the great Erricone Alfuno was 
arrested in New York—that ill-starred detective, Joe 
Petrosino, got him in a famous Grand Street café not 
long after the banquet in his honor; they tor 
good old priest, Father Vittozzi—charging him with 
having calumniated the two little jailbirds, Amadeo 
and Di Angelis, by accusing them of murdering the 
and many others: great bosses of the Ca 


They 


Fucci and Di Matteo, 
boss and _hireling 


Fuecei 


ik, too, the 


( ‘uocolos 


were amazed, these rulers 


morra. of Naples; 
were indignant. (1 think, now, I can understand 
how a like 


Boss Tweed and his henchmen felt when 
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thing befell them in the ancient history of New 
York.) With wrists and ankles ironed they were 
put into cells where they lay for nearly five years 
before the courts were ready for them—where they 
lie now of nights in the Reclusorio of Santa Maria 
di Gradi on the Etrurian hillside. 

Others, too, were taken in the net—more negligible 
men: thieves, bad husbands, day-sleepers, pickpockets, 
kidnapers, rogues of the Chiaia and the Vicaria—the 
larve of the jails and the slums. That Romance 
might not wholly die they netted a blithe girl of 
Naples, Maria Stendardo, and kept her to decorate 
the iron cage of Viterbo. Her you shall see, a woman 
white and fat as a begonia, with a carnal mouth 
and humid eyes; and you shall hear her ery aloud 
her innocence, protesting that the traitor Abbate- 
maggio sold her to the Carabineers because she 
scorned his love. (Which may be true. Anything 
may be true in Naples.) 

For five years, I say, these prisoners lay in irons. 
Many of them died. Meanwhile the King’s Carabi- 
neers, urged by the relentless Duke of Aosta (had 
not a great lady been insulted?), made strong the 
case against them. Day by day the 
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As you shall see! 

In Viterbo, the medieval city in the hills, the 
dogs of the law and the wolves of the Camorra are 
locked in a year-long fight—one band fighting per- 
haps no more loyally than the other. The sons of the 
Etruscans look on with interest not wholly unpro- 
fessional. This is brigand-land—these mountains 
three hours from Rome-—the home of the great Gas- 
peroni. Not fifteen years ago Tiburzi strolled into 
Viterbo, bade the mayor come out and kneel in the 
public square, gave him two minutes for prayer and 
shot him through the head; then brigands ranged 
the hills, common as sheepdogs. 


A Contemptuous Citizen 


WAITED one morning in the piazza by the foun- 
tain. It was early. A brown Capuchin monk in 
clanking sandals went by telling his beads. Then 
came a man in authority, a citizen of Viterbo. We 
had speech together of the trial. He derided the 
little Neapolitans of the Camorra. He refused to 

esteem them as criminals. 
“What!” said he, “it takes thirty-four of them to 
kill two and one 








astounding Abbatemaggio, the trai- 
tor, revealed new secrets of the so- 
ciety. It took me a week merely 
to skim the cream of his deposi- 
tions. There was not alone the 
murder of the Cuocolos, planned 
by the chiefs, Fueci, Erricone 
Alfano, De Marinis, and others, 
and earried out by Camorrists 
chosen by lot—Morra, Salvi, Di 
Gennaro, Totonno, Di Matteo, and 
Sannicolo; there was a long list of 
robberies and murders, in each of 
which (said the traitor) one or 
more of the prisoners had been con- 
cerned. He told of the kidnaping 
of the Marquis Giuseppe Cito, who 



























a woman!” 

He spat his con- 
tempt toward the 
black prison wag- 
ons, which were 
approaching the 
old church oOppo- 
site the fountain. 
That degraded 
chureh is now the 
Court of Assizes 
of Viterbo. [I 
watched the pris- 
oners as they were 
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cage—an aviary, as it were, for monstrous vul- 
tures of crime—where their shackles were taken off. 

Erricone Alfano was the first man I had word with 
then. The former chief of the Camorra stood with 
his hands gripping the bars of the cage. He is 
square-jawed, square-shouldered, with grizzly mus- 
tache and steady, unconquered eyes. One thing he 
said was: 

“There is no Camorra. I know nothing of it. 
Our organization is The Reformed Society.” 

And that was true. When in 1893 Erricone 
Alfano was made chief of the Camorra he reor- 
ganized it and gave it that high-sounding namie. 
Somehow or other I was reminded of a remark 
I once heard fall from the lips of a Tammany 
chief : 

“There has been no vulgar stealing in Tammany 
Hall since Tweed’s day.” There was the same pride 
in Alfano’s voice when he spoke of The Reformed 
Society. 

“Tnnocent!” cried the former chief; and when 
his cage-mates heard the word they took it up, and 
the shouts of “Innocent! Innocent!” rang tumultu- 
ously through the degraded church. 

Professor Rapi had not arriyed, nor had Father 
Vittozzi, nor had Maria Stendardo. She came a 
moment later in a cab from the woman’s prison and 
was thrust into the cage among the men. The pro- 
fessor and the priest, bofh ill, were brought from the 
hospital and given seats outside the cage. 

Where once the church altar stood a rough judicial 
bench has been erected. It is covered with green 
velvet. It was here Judge Bianchi, in a black gown 
with gilt galloons, took his place, with his assistant 
judges, or assessors, on either hand. Near him was 
the prosecuting counsel in red. (There is a violent 
error in the Italian habit of clothing in red hang- 
men, procuratori, and cardinals.) Below the bench 
were seats for the lawyers, a 
few chairs for visitors; be- 

















was held for a ransom of $20,000; 
of the poisoning of the Duke Mon- 
forte and his young English bride; 
of the murder of Holland Bennett, 
a young American who crossed the ocean with Roose 
velt when the former President sailed for Africa 

Bennett, who was on his honeymoon, was robbed, it 
is said, by Camorrists and thrown overboard while 
his ship was nearing Naples from Genoa; and at the 
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Desiderio 





































The priest, Vittozzi, giving his evidence 


door of the Camorra was 
laid the murder of Miss 
Ethel Reid, a cousin of the 
Princess Rospigliosi, whose 
body was found afloat in the 
Bay of Naples. And many 
more—crimes local, Neapoli 
tan, monstrous. 

Twenty of the prisoners 
were indicted for these vari 
ous crimes disclosed by Ab 
batemaggic One after the 
other they were brought up 


















hind that a railed-off space 
for the mob—a mob of peas- 
ants, idlers, vagabonds, male 
and female, that stank to 
heaven. To the judge’s right 
was the jury-box, facing the 
cage. Those good men and 
true were somber of aspect. 


A Gloomy Jury 
Lie have heard, you have 


read how, as the date of 
the trial approached, the citi- 
zens of Viterbo, who were 
liable to be summoned to 
serve on the jury, fled away 
in automobiles, in trains, in 


















Etrurian two-wheeled carts; 
poor men ran afoot. Jour- 








































The informer in his private cage 


and tried in various courts. taken from the Black Marias. 
One after the other they were Thev came out awkwardly, chained 
acquitted —and sent back to Twi bh tw They bowed pleas 
jail. In only one case did The King’s ministers watch the proceedings antly to the little group of lawyers 
the Carabineers secure a con- and journalists who stood inside 
viction on the evidence furnished by the informer, the cordon of troops. I had expected to face dark- 
and that conviction has just been q lashed b thie looking rut lis L kn not why; one should have 
Court of Appeals lor what, then, are these caged known bette 

men being tried at Viterbo? And I saw men with the prison pallor on them, 


Five of those I named stand charged with the 


murder of Cuocol and his wite. The others ar 


being tried for “criminal association” —in other words, 


for belonging to the Camorra. The maximum pen 
alty for this offense is, by Italian law, four years’ 
impris nment. The accused men have already been 
in prison for five years. The case of the old priest, 
Father Vittozzi, is more extraordinary If found 
guilty of calumny, he can be sentenced only to tw 

years. The ways of Italian justice are not simple; 
they are tortuous as the methods of the Camorra 
melodramatic as a Sicilian play; as you shall se 
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t he ir¢ me vho had not stood in the goodly 
light of the sun for five years—but men of reputable 
look, dressed in decent black, with here and thers 
the flash of a colored necktie. They were white 
linened men, cleanly, sober, of good aspect. (Ot 
( Se V I ‘ | illains when by 
«| e ft they have te e up the trade of 
Holdir ns they shambled int 
the chur I Signor Bianch 
ne pr £ f | ! their heels 
] , hy ntc hat | rol 




















The Viterbo jury has no fear of the Camorra 


nalists of lawless imagination told you they fled 
for fear of the dread Camorra. ‘They do not fear 
the Camorra in Viterbo. They have, as you know, 
a very fair sort of brigands of their own. 

What the jurymen faced was nearly a vear of serv- 
ice—penned in a foul court by day, locked by night 
in a solitary hotel—for the pay of a day-laborer. It 
was not a cheerful prospect; and to-day the men in 
the box are gloomier than the men in the cage; and 
their release is no more imminent. 


A Fastidious Knave 


Ribose aigews traitor is brought in; and as Abbate- 
vi maggio appears, chained, surrounded by Carabi- 





neers, there rises from the cage a roar as of famished 
animals. <A fe words ring clear above the clamor: 
“Traitor! Murderer of the innocent! Judas!” Smil- 
ing, the little man enters his separate cage. He 
stares with grinning disdain at the cageful of Ca- 
morrists; then he sits down gracefully, crosses his 
legs, and inspects a patent-leather shoe and a crim 
son SOcK He is all in black, save for the erimson 
socks and a ecrimson tie. He shoots out his big 
white cuffs and inspects them. He twirls his up 
+urned mustache and smiles, smil The Camor1 
rists snarl; the old priest crosses himself. Phe 
informer 1 smart, swarthy little m: n, natty and 
elf-possessed; his eves are small as beads, sharp as 
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HE staff of Dai 


Army Corps 


Ichi Gun—First Japanese 
to whom English is a trouble- 

some language, need not have thumbed their 
dictionaries for a more specific definition of the act 
of Andrei Yegoritch. There could be none. It was 
simply madness—the exalted, capricious perfection 
of madness—born of the Manchurian torment of 
giants stung by pigmies and speaking in the person 
of a private of the Fifunsky Regiment. 

The Fifunskis rejoiced in the same kind of in- 
sanity which made the charge of Pickett’s Brigade 
glorious and has gilded many a forlorn hope with 
romance. They could not remain quite rational and 
live up to a tradition that was given to them by 
Peter the Great himself. 

“You erazy devils!” Peter called them, after a 
wild campaign of theirs in his cwn wild age all to 
his imperial taste; and they had gone so straight 
to their object, turning out of the way neither for 
villages nor rivers, that he set an arrow on their 
collars as a mark of distinction from his own han?’ 


HEY had-a regimental song in keeping with 

temper of their inheritance. The gist of such 
as it had was to beat your drums, sing, and 
charge. When in doubt, when not in doubt, when 
merry, when sad, charge, and charge till the enemy 
showed a white flag—then give him a drink. The 
roar of the was as ten thousand boot-heels 
beating time on a thrashing floor. For, first and 
last, there have never been any sopranos among the 
Fifunskis. All were big men; mostly with blue 
and fair hair; and their madness was of the top-lofty, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired kind of the Northland peoples. 
Throughout the last century the Imperial bowstring 
had many occasions for letting the Fifunsky arrow fly 
here and there across the long Russian frontier, from 
the Black Sea’s end to the Amur’s mouth. The Fi 
funskis were familiar with all manner of black 
haired, yellow-skinned and brown-skinned pagans, 
but particularly the Turk. They liked to fight the 
Turk. In the war of ’77-8 they went through a 


sense 


song 


eves 


Turkish brigade in such a fashion that they won 
another bit of insignia for their collars. Qn either 
side of the arrow’s shaft, just back of the barb, was 


set a section of half-moon—symbolic of the crescent 
emblem of the Turks broken in two. 

Time crept on. Reeruits came and went in a long 
period of peace. The Fifunsky Colonel, when the 
old century turned the corner and gave a new cen 
tury the road, was Semyon Samsonoviteh Paklin, 
who had been a major in the taking of Shipka Pass 
in “7 and in the assault on Plevna in ’78. He ran 
to an abundance of flesh unequally distributed, the 
bulk hanging heavily from the waistband. Though 
his thoughts and precepts were all of smoke powder 
days, who could question his authority at 
with a row of medals across his breast or in the bar 
racks when the St. George cross for bravery hung in 
impressive blouse 


rey iew Ss 


isolation.on his fatigue 


delightful, talkative, Russian, in 
was Colonel Samsonovitech. Ask 


would say: “Pouf! 
knee. “Pouft! 


(JRANDIOSE, 

controvertible 
him about the 
and flip an 
They are 


Japane se and he 
imaginary crum off his 


nothing !” 


ek Andrei Yegoritch, peasant and reservist, 
the Colonel was a pillar of wisdom, courage, and 


s he id called him 


istinction 


| comrad 
that di 
inted t 


authority. His regimenta 


the Sim pleton: and to win among 


the fair haired Fifunskis amou ositive ae 
complishm«e nt Consider, too, that ag was ¢* tallest 
of all the Fifunskis, among whom five feet nine was 
abasement and five feet eleven mediocrity 

When thi spring of 1904 arrived he had been 
vear ay from the colors and had grown a plenteous 
neonty beard the hue of str: He was work 
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ing to make a home for Mashurina. From the soles 
of his boots to the top of his thatch he loved Mashu- 
rina in a confessed and unremitting earnestness. 
Not only had Mashurina refused to agree to share 
the hearthstone which he was stubbornly preparing, 
but she had laughed at the idea as a joke. Andrei 
did not let such a*small obstacle disturb him. He 
insisted with arrow-like directness that Mashurina 


would duly capitulate. When she told him he was 
too witless for consideration, he said: 
“T must have some sense. Didn’t I serve with 


the Fifunskis ?” 

“Simpleton!” answered Mashurina. 

“Tam used to being called Simpleton, and I don’t 
care as long as I am a Fifunsky and love you,” he 
returned. 

Both were of the mother soil, born of parents who 
had been serfs. Their village was in the sea-level 
steppes, two thousand miles distant as the crow flies 
from the nearest salt water. It was supposed to 
know nothing of all that passed in the stirring out- 
side world except items approved by the censor of 
che bureaucracy in St. Petersburg. Yet news trickled 
in that this bother with the Japanese was growing 
to grave proportions. Finally it broke in war. 

The destruction of Russian battleships and cruisers 
did not disturb the steppes. But beating Russian 
soldiers at the Yalu! Beating Russia on land! 


This was puzzling. Then Andrei received a talis- 
manic slip of paper, which called him out as a first- 


reservist. 


year 

‘The Fifunskis are going! We'll teach the heathen 
a lesson!” said Andrei. 

“Simpleton! How well you think of yourself!” 
answered Mashurina. “Most simpletons do until 


they trip over their own shadows.” 


BR! 1e would not wait on nonsense in this crisis 
His big peasant’s hands gripped her by the shoul 
while her eyes flashed defiance. 

back?” he 


ders as in a vise, 
“When I come 
“Simpleton !” 
“When I come back?” he repeated. 
“Tf vou—if you get St: s eross, yes! And 
now let me go, you empty-headed bully !” 


asked. 


George’ 


In the war of 77-8 the Fifunskis had won no less 
than twenty crosses of St. George; but that was 
vainst the Turk. Ten would be the most they 
could expect from fighting the Japanese pigmies, 
Andrei thought. Tle made up his mind that hi 


who 


And this for a girl 


future that she 


would win one of the ten. 


was so disinterested in his was not 


imong the group of his neighbors who saw him off 
at the railroad station. 

The sad fact, however much it hurt him, did not 
diminish his giant love Ilad not the Fifunskis 


women’? There was a 


about it, which 


always fought for the love of 


stanza in the song ran 


regim ntal 


is softly as the winnowing of wheat after the roar of 
the thrashing was over. 

“Andrei! Andrei the Simpleton little Andrei, 
have you stopped growing?’ called his comrades, 
when they met him at the rendezvous of mobiliza 
tion. 

Could Richard Cceur de Lion, favorite Planta 
genet king of the primitive Saxons, have seen that 
regiment he would have cried: “Come on! Drop 
those steel barrels that ill become you and get on 


your armor and seize your lances! We're off t 


take the Holy Sepulcher Henry VIII of Eng 
land, or Henry IV of France, or Charles XI of 
Sweden, or Frederick the Great could have under 
stood these children of the North who were a littl 
later than their neighbors in breaking the shell of 
feudalism. Herded in tro op-ears, they set forth, fron 
ling ti siding. cheia, tenia os tale iwakening 


“Wait till we Fifunskis 


He Keeps Alive the Reputation of a Fire-Eating 
of Russians, Whom Peter the Great Called Crazy Devils 


By FREDERICK 
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sonovitch would say. Then he would add: “This is 
a devil of a long, “aig: sectaoeigg train ride!”—for 
which he blamed the Japanese and for which he 
meant that they should pay. 
Seven thousand miles in the 
Fifunskis traveled before they 
rian frontier. When the Little 
land and so many farms yet 


Czar’s domain the 
reached the Manchu- 
Father had so much 
to know a virgin fur- 


row, some of the Fifunskis wondered why he should 
want more. Some of them even lost interest in the 
war; or would, if a Fifunsky had not been supposed 


to breathe gunpowder as a dragon breathes fire. 

Seven thousand miles traveled these soldiers of 
the youngest of the new peoples. After all, under 
their heads of hair was the message of the 
emotional civilization which took its inspiration from 
the soldiers, poets, law-givers, priests, and philos- 
ophers on the shores of the Mediterranean and 
spread, with the fervent prayers, laughter, and quar- 
rels of individual pioneering, till its spires were set 
on one whole coast of the Pacitic, from Cape Horn 
Strait 


shaggy 


to Bering 


x -VEN thousand miles to the country of the stay- 

at-home peoples, who took their inspiration from 
India, to the country of the old peoples, the peoples 
without emotion, who have never had restless West- 
ern aspirations for the unknowable and the unattain- 
able; to a land which lifts up its soul neither in 
cathedrals, epic poems, nor symphonies. We can not 


deny kinship with the Fifunskis without feeling cold 


before the towers of Milan and Cologne, under the 
pulse of the Odyssey’s lines or the strains of Bee- 


thoven or Tschaikowsky. 

“Strange heathen, these Chinese!” 
less complicated expression of the 
East and the West, after the Fifunskis were de- 
trained at Liau-Yang. He promptly screwed his 
brow into over a letter home to Mashurina. 
It was his pride that he could write; he had learned 
how in the army after he had reached the age of 
eighteen. 

“We have 
cross. | 
when ] come 


was Andrei’s 
contrast of the 


knots 


I will get the 
for you 
mighty 
Andrei’s 

literacy. 


going 


arrived. We go to fight. 
you. I will finish the 
was the 


house 
home,” that 
labor, all smudgy with finger-marks of 
straining ove 4 the intricate 

Muscle-stiff from the ride, 
sore, the sl d off 


love 
sum of 


problems of 
soft feet 
to the front, the red- 


soon 


kis start 


faced, white haired old Colonel leading One of 
their officers, Major Boris Andrevitch, a studious 
man who had traveled much, even to Japan, sur 
veyed with foreboding their imbrous blanket coats 


and mess-kit, their heavy boots, and their bayonets 
set fast to rifle barrels. 

“Unfit for 
crawl to appre 
rifle fire.” he remarked 

“Crawl! The Fifunskis do not crawl! 
charge! It is the eq had 
the Turks!” roaree 


soldiers must 


range 


whi 1 
iwainst long 


] 
modern Wwartare, 


yach the trenches 


They 


lipment that we against 


ND Andrei \ thinking he trudged in | 
L place in the ranl 

“T will get the cross of St. George because—be 
cause, though | iv be the stupidest, I am the big 


gest and I can charge the fastest.” 


After marching many miles, the Fifunskis were 
sent, at dusk, scrambling up t ie top of the high 
est riage mounts re on There they slept 
on their ar At dawn they looked out on a series 
of verdure-clad levs crisscrossed by ravines. \ 
hard country this for steppes met harge in! But 
he ere 1 eC t Y nly t Stay iny 

t t] 1 Right and left 
thev heard the rattl f rifle fir nd the pounding of 

lery ! | t 
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At length they had glimpses of moving bits of 
brown in openings of the high millet and among the 
scrub on the slope of the ridge to the right. After 
the little khaki figures had massed in a ravine, they 
sprang up in a cloud and rushed the crest above them 


with flashing bayonets. "The Fifunskis heard a 
cheer—a cheer that seemed trained as a part of a eal- 





culated stage scene—and then they saw the flag of 
the Rising Sun floating in place of the flag of Rus- 
sia. Another cheer, and they saw that the ridge to 
their left was also in the 
enemy’s possession. The 
whole business had been 
as surreptitious as a bur- 
glar entering a house at 
night. It was as puzzling 
and undeniable as an in- 
comprehensible — scientific 
demonstration. 

“This is knitting! This 
is not war!” stormed the 
old Colonel. 

“You will fall back im- 
mediately !” ealled an ad- 
jutant, riding up. 

“Fall back!” gasped the 


Colonel. “The Fifunskis 
fall back, without firing a 
shot ?” 

“Yes. You'll be in a 
trap if you don’t.” 

“Trap the Fifunskis! 


God in Heaven! These 
little heathen trap the Fi- 


funskis! We’ll cut our 
way out!” answered the 
Colonel. 


“Orders! The orders are 
to retreat immediately.” 


ND orders must be 
obeyed. The Fifun- 

skis scrambled down to the 
road. There they formed 
in columns of fours, while 
the bullets of their pur- 
suers began whipping the 
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the nature of the Great Discovery had become even 
more comprehensible to all the Fifunskis at the cost 
of a third of their strength. There the old Colonel, 
refusing to take cover in the presence of pigmies, 
had fallen, the arrows on his collar pointing straight 
toward the muzzle of the rifle barrel that sent its 
messenger mercifully through his forehead. 

After the Sha-Ho came the long winter in the 
frozen trenches, where they kept the letter of staff 
commands by holding back the enemy’s charges for 
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air. Looking on from a 
distant hill, Japanese staff 
and foreign attachés 
were thrilled at sight of such stoical defiance under 
fire. 

In his injured dignity and contempt for the 
heathen, the old Colonel would not even command 
the double quick. A massy line of dark blue, their 
officers’ white blouses points for the aim of Japanese 
skirmishers, the Fifunskis marched away in solid 
formation. They were heavy-hearted with shame and 
the weight of this Great Discovery which they could 
not analyze. 

“Wait till the Fifunskis charge!” called the old 
Colonel over his shoulder, beads of perspiration trick- 
ling down his purple cheeks. 


HE DID not have long to wait. A chance came 
before Liau-Yang fell, a chance when, with 
their band playing and singing the song of the 
thrashing-fioor, they plunged into a sheet of flame. 
If you doubt the desperate courage of that charge, 
ask the Japanese who met it and rolled it back with 
overwhelming fire, as a breaker throws driftwood on 
the beach. If you doubt the glorious audacity of it, 
ask the samurai of Dai Ichi Gun. 

Andrei was in the front rank, with the vision of 
the cross of St. George before him, and his long legs 
were giving him the lead when something tripped 
him. He dropped so early in the onset with a bullet 
in his leg that he did not fall into the hands of the 
enemy with the other wounded, but was picked up 
by the litter-bearers and borne to safety. 

As the remnants of the Fifunskis were reformed 
in the streets of Liau-Yang, the nature of the Great 
Discovery about the little pagans who crawled be- 
came plainer to them. It was Major Boris Andrevitch 
in that moment of confusion and despair—the sleeve 


of his blouse hanging in shreds, torn by a fragment 


of shell—who revived their spirits by starting the 
national anthem. 

“Russia will come back!” the old Colonel roared 
toward the foe. “It may be a month; it may be a 


year, or ten years, or a hundred years—b 
will come back! Nothing can stop Russia! 

“One defeat seven thousand miles from Moscow,” 
said Boris, “will mean victory if it awakes us at 
home.” 

“You Nihilist!” stormed the Colonel vanted 
nothing so much as to shoot Boris for black treason 

“We both love Russia, each in hi VI iv,” an 
swered Boris, respectfully. 


‘PRING had come again to 


the Mancl | 
hJ where Andrei Yegoritch sat under the shade 
a piece of Chinese matting doing outpost dut In 
the ten months which had | ed 1 ch | tory had 
been swift] ide. In ar t the Sha-H 





He was prepared for their onset and, rejoicing in the strength of his arms, he threw them into the river 


ten days in the growing confidence that the Great 
Discovery had become the open secret of their glad 
mastery. When with the flanking of the right wing 
of the army the heart-breaking word that they must 
go was given, they went not in columns of fours and 
purposeless grand disdain, but covering their retreat 
step by step and taking toll of their pursuers in skil- 
ful rearguard action. For now Boris Andrevitch was 
their Colonel. 

In all, Andrei had received four letters from Mashu- 
rina, written by the village letter-writer at her dicta- 


tion. “The Fifunskis are still running away from 
the pigmies,” she said. Her tone was taunting and 
it was touched with shame for Russia’s name. 
“Do you Fifunskis still boast what grand fellows 
you are?” she asked. Of the few crosses of St. 
George that had been distributed, not one had 
gone to a Fifunsky. How could you reward a 
man with an arrow on his collar for retreating? 
The idea was out of harmony with the Fifunsky 


tradition. 

On this warm spring day, when he knew that all 
the level fields at home lay carpeted with green, our 
giant simpleton was homesick—homesick as a boy 
in his first week away from his mother’s care at a 
strange school. But he would not have returned if 
he had been given a furlough. For one thing, he 
would not face Mashurina. For another thing, iron 
had entered his blood. 


THOUSAND yards down the road was another 


i bit of matting which shaded the Japanese 
outpost, who had the same orders as Andrei. An 
outpost’s business is not to make war on his own 
account, but to keep a sharp lookout. He is not to 


fire unless fired on. Thus, catlike, the points of the 
two armies glared at each other. 


Watching that pigmy squatting under his thatch 


set a glow of anger in Andrei’s soul. He wanted to 
see that pigmy taste some of the bitterness of re- 


treat that he had tasted; he wanted to recover all 


the land that Russia had lost. “Russia will come 
back!” the old Colonel’s defiance at Liau-Yang 
inded in his ears. This war had become a 
pel nal matter with him. In the next battle, now 
that the Fifunskis knew how to charge, they 
ld wit 
The next battle! He was dwelling on the prospect 
1 kin f Nirvana when Colonel Boris and one 
he rs of the general staff rode up. The 
Fifuns loved Boris now They would have gone 
rejoicing into hell for this quiet, self-contained 
leader, hoy that they wonld never come it except 
n the her le h their feet on the crest of a 
Jay ese breastworks The crucible of war had 


found its merit, as it had the merit of the men who 
led on the march to the sea and to Appomattox 
There was something of the kindly dignity of . 
Hancock or a Gordon about Boris. He patteg 
Andrei on the shoulder and gave him cigarettes; and 
then fell to talking with the staff officer, while 
Andrei could not help listening. : 
“You get a long view over the valley here,” said 
Boris, as the staff officer looked through his glasses 
“and no sign of supplies being brought up—no sign 
of any preparations for 
movement. I don’t believe 
they mean to try us again: 
they’ve had enough.” 
“My idea, too,” answered 
the staff ofticer. “While 
all the world thinks that 

they could beat us again | 

because they have done jt | 

before, they mean to get | 


peace and label it magna- 
nimity on their part.” 


EACE! Did Andrej 
hear aright? ft 


meant going home without 
the St. 
Home to be laughed at as 
a simpleton! 

“Peace, without one vic- 
tory for Russia!”  ex- 
claimed Boris. “No. We 
must have one victory, if 
we stay here forever. We 
can win out here and still 
get reforms at home.” 

“So we would if we had 
a strong Czar—not a Czar 
surrounded by  erystal- 
gazers and vacant-minded, 
soft-worded courtiers.” 

It would have meant a 
world tumbling in anarchy 
to Andrei if he had heard 
this a year before from the 
lips of an officer. Now he 
was finding curiously that 
it did not interfere with 
his love of Russia or his 
respect for the Czar’s oftice. 

“Peace because St. Petersburg will take Japan’s 
word and the world’s opinion about Japanese 
strength,” continued the staff officer, as he called 
to the orderly to bring the horses. 

“Every discussion always returns to our incurable 
weakness—intelligence,” said Boris. ‘The Japanese 
know all about what we are doing and we know little 
of what they are doing.” 

“Why—why is that?’ Andrei asked, forgetting 
that privates are not supposed to bother their heads 
with official affairs. The old Colonel would have told 
him to “shut up.” Boris, however, took the pains to 


Geor ze cross! 








| 
| 





explain, as if a private might have intellectual facul- 
ties as well as legs to carry a rifle. 


= M* COLOSSUS”—Boris always called Andrei 

4 this, and Andrei liked it better than Sim- 
pleton—‘my Colossus, it is this way: We are fight- 
ing in a country of yellow men. The trained Japa- 
nese spies fasten a cue to their hair and put on 
coolie clothes and wander about in our lines at will. 
But no white man may roam about in their lines. 
IIe is recognized and taken prisoner at once.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Andrei, staring. “And sup- 
pose,” he inquired naively, “any one found out if the 
pigmies were not ready to fight again. Would the 
Czar give him the cross?” 

“Depend on it!” answered the staff officer, laugh- 
ing, as he and the Colonel rode away. 

Andrei, g2zing straight down the road toward the 
Japanese outpost, was thinking; and he thought so 
hard that he saw nothing but a precious little enam- 
He thought 
arrow- 


eled eross and the one way to win it. 
himself into that capricious perfection of 
straight Fifunsky madness that made him overlook 
the penalty for desertion, as he withdrew silently 
from his sleeping comrades that night. 


genes had left his rifle behind. He had no 
1 weapon with him except the wit which should 
spring from the touchstone of his folly; no equip- 
ment except a bundle strapped to his back. So cau 
tiously did he proceed, keeping to the shadows 1 
thickets or to the bottom of ravines, that he could 
not have made more than a mile when the break of 
dawn found him in the woods at the edge of a field 
: vung millet. 

Slowly the morning mist rose from the valfey. It 


ot vi 


left a mantle on the tiles of a village which gleamed 
under the slanting rays of the sun. A river with 
high banks ran past the village. Near the military 
bridge which spanned it a dew-moist regimental flag 
flapped out limply with the first morning breeze 
Sturdy, short figures in khaki were moving about the 


camp and preparing for breakfast 
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AUGUST 19 1911 

“[m right among the pigmies—clear past their 

outposts!” thought Andrei. He was as happy over 
the prospect as a shaggy bear who had just thrust 
his tongue into a store of wild honey. 
ALIPPING off his uniform, he folded it nicely as 
S all Fifunskis were taught to do. Opening his 
bundle he spread out its contents—a box of shoe- 
lacking, a suit of Chinese coolie jeans, and a cue of 
braided black hair, which he had already sewed to the 
hack rim of a coolie cap. There was also a small 
mirror. How could any actor make up without one? 
There was also a pair of shears. With these he 
clipped his straw beard till it was a furrowed stubble, 
showing his milk-white Caucasian skin. 

“That will never do! I must be yellow,” he 
thought. “I have it!” 

He rubbed his cheeks and chin with dandelion 
blossoms, which made a yellow a little too bright 
for realism. Dipping his forefinger in the blacking- 
box, he drew oblique black lines across his straight, 
fair eyebrows. Then with a quantity of the blacking 
he vigorously shampooed the edges of his hair. 
After he had drawn the cap with the cue attached 
down close to his ears and studied the effect, his face 
spread in a broad smile of satisfaction. 


“Mashurina could not tell her future husband 
from a pagan! Ho! ho!” he ck ntled—this great 


fool, this maddest of the mad Fift askis, looking into 
his own blue eyes, when not a black-haired, yellow- 
skinned native of all the four hundred millions from 
the Amur to Canton had blue eyes. 

Oh, he would have news for Colonel Boris! And if 
they gave St. George’s cross for news, his cross was 
He was softly humming the air 
of the stanza of the Fifunsky song about the love of 
women, with no practical Mashurina present to call 
“Simpleton!” as he started along the path across the 
fields, confident that he was only another ambling 
coolie on the Manchurian landscape. 


’ ! 
as good as won, 


I ‘IS initial plan of observation was made with 

great credit to his sagacity, he thought. The 
path led to a clump of bushes by the river-bank. He 
would hide behind these and watch the regimental 
camp and then wander around the outskirts of the 
village looking for other regiments. It all seemed 
as easy as charging the Japanese had to the old 
Colonel. 

When he came to the bushes he heard voices quite 
near—voices which he knew were not Chinese. He 
was about to move on, when four figures without 
rifles arose from the shelter of the bank where they 
had been seated chatting. They broke into a grin 
at sight of the ludicrous giant; their breaths were 
drawn in in whistling gusts as they 
recognized his blue eyes. 

Andrei had been at 
with that grin before and he had heard 
that peculiar hissing ery of the Japa 
nese before they sprang. He was pre- 
pared for their onset as they came at 


close 


him, one-two-three-four; and one-two- * 
three, rejoicing in the strength of his 
arms, he threw them into the river, 


At sight of 
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splash, splash, splash. But as the third went, the 


fourth gripped him around the ankles with a 
wrestler’s hold. 
Then pigmies seemed to rise from all sides. Some 


who were good jumpers were able to reach high 
enough to get their arms around his neck. There 
was the incentive of the collector in their mass play. 
They wanted to take this specimen alive—this very 
Jumbo of the clumsy, hulking giants, with hair of 
hemp and bared chest (to their slant eyes) the color 
of a fish’s belly. Some one hit him on the head with 
a bayonet scabbard and he saw stars as he 
under the weight of his captors. 

When consciousness returned, two pigmies were 
sitting on either leg, while two others held his shoul- 
ders and a fifth was tying his wrists together. He 
beheld, in mortal humiliation, an amphitheatric gal- 
lery of grins, while one little fellow—who had the 
brush, as it were—held the coolie cap with its false 
cue aloft in farcical exhibition. 


sank 


I OW he wished the pigmies had killed him out- 

right! But he was reassured by the thought 
that his agony could not last long. A soldier out of 
uniform and in disguise, he would be shot as a spy. 
Then the exasperating, graven grins sent him into an 
outburst of rage. He called the little men 
which would not have been nice to hear had they un- 
derstood Russian. But the grins of the soldiers of 
the unemotional peoples did not change. Rather 
they increased in number as news of the event spread. 
And the anger of the son of the emotional peoples 
passed. 

Oh, it was hard, hard, hard for a fighting Fifunsky 
to bear! It convinced him that he was a buffoon, a 
simpleton, a renegade, who had brought shame to his 
regiment. When an officer came and some soldiers 
with rifles, the captive was permitted to rise; and the 
spectators exclaimed “Aw!” as their glances 
with his towering height. 

It gave him some satisfaction that he was shoul- 
ders above their khaki caps anyway. Suddenl: 
looked over their heads, he broke into a taunting, 
spontaneous “Ho! ho!” of his own at sight of some- 
thing in the background. They turned to see the 
three comrades whom he had thrown into the river, 
dripping with mud, as they scrambled up the bank. 
The three made a picture sweet with solace to An- 
drei’s sore and battered soul; and the grins faded 
somewhat with the “Aw!” that followed. Andrei 
threw his chest out, his shoulders back, and his head 
up. He was not a pigmy, thank heaven. Yes, he was 
a Fifunsky still, a soldier of the Czar. 

“Take him to headquarters!” said the officer, as- 
signing the specimen to an armed squad. 

A soldier on his right 
and a soldier on his left, 
two soldiers behind, and 


names 


rose 


as he 


two in front—the ofticer 

was taking no risk with 
Seed 

a mad Russian who 

threw infantrymen one 


two-three into the river, 
like so many bags of rice 
—Andrei was started to 
Dai Ichi Gun. Every 


face he passed was smi 
ling or grinning at him, 
and every face was yel- 
’ 
low, as he saw with a 


4 4 flicker out of the corner 


of his eyes, while he 
looked straight ahead. 
He was isolated, alone 


17 


among the heathen, the butt of their humor; but he 
was bound that he would not perform for them like 


some dancing bear with a ring in his nose. 

A LENGTH he saw approaching a number of 
é men on horseback, who, though indistinct in 
the distance, yet had a quality in their appear- 
ance entirely out of keeping with the landscape. A 
tree at a bend of the road hid them, and a moment 
later he came abruptly face to face with them. He 
did not notice that they wore different styles of 
uniform; he saw only that they were not yellow. 
They, too, were white. 

“English and Americans!” he thought, for he had 
heard that both were on the side of the pagans. 

At sight of that erect figure in its ludicrous effort 
at make-up, the foreign attachés with the First 
Japanese Army Corps drew rein. Their inclination 
to smile was struck cold by Andrei’s stare. The 
stare was accusing and contemptuous. It asked what 
excuse they had for being on the side of the pagans, 
while it denied any kinship with such apostates. 

“A splendid fellow! And the beautiful folly of 
him!” said the Englishman. “It’s ripping!” 

“OCorking!” said the American. 

“What regiment are you of?” 
attaché, who spoke Russian. 

“Mifunsky!” answered Andrei, as if it were a shib- 
boleth to blast 2 rock wall in two. 

“Fifunsky !” 


A’ THIS the attachés exchanged glances. All had 
heard of the Fifunskis. The Frenchman leaned 
over in his saddle, his fingers working nervously on 
the reins. 

“Tam French—I am one of your allies—I am here 
to see for my Government,” he explained. 

“We are all here for our governments,” put in the 
German attaché, in general exculpation for his col- 
leagues. 

All felt better as Andrei’s stare mellowed. With 
a quickness creditable to a simpleton, his mind 
flashed back to the object of his Odyssey. Again he 
had a vision of winning the cross. 

“What can I tell my Colonel?” he asked. 

For a year the Frenchman had his allies 
driven back, beaten by their unpreparedness, clum- 
and bad generalship. He had gloried in the 
improvement they had shown at Mukden. For a 
year letter he wrote had been censored. He 
was human and he was also a Gaul. He forgot the 
official niceties of his position in an explosion. 

“Tell him they are making no preparations for 
another attack!” he said. ‘Tell him I am a soldier 
and I know by the signs! Tell him they have gone 
their limit and they want peace!” 

The Japanese officer who acted as chaperon to the 
attachés, lest they should see much, did not 
understand Russian, but he suspected the French- 
man. <A word from him and the guards took the 
hint and proceeded with their prisoner. 


asked the French 


seen 
siness, 


every 


too 


blige brought Andrei out of the dream of a cross 

already won. Of course he would never live to 
give the These pigmies had 
his body fast, but they had not the Fifunsky spirit 
of him. As he took up the march again he broke 
into the stanza of the regimental song about the love 
of women. It was no music at all to the ears of the 
guards, who fought for the love of Emperor and the 
Their women are honored in putting 


message to his Colonel. 


love ot race. 


on my lord’s slippers. Faney Mashurina feeling 
that way! 

The stanza was sweet with the rhythm of the 
West to the attachés. It made them all start and 


turn and listen. The German had heard it before. 
He explained what it was and hummed the measure 
through as they rode on. The effect Was infectious. 


Concluded on page % 


that erect figure in its ludicrous effort at make-up, the foreign attachés with the First Japanese Army Corps drew rein 
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| | (THE NATIONAL WEEKLY THE READER'S OPINION OF HIS HOME PAPER 
1/1 i] In connection with our year’s work on the newspaper situation, Collier's offered sixty prizes of $50 each in cities and re- 
| sercsal ng SeenAniics ofa gions of the United States and Canada, for the best letters from readers concerning their newspapers. Wegan not, unfor- 
} wee tunately, publish all the prize letters; we have not the space. What we wanted, after all, was a free expression of general 
1 | . A public opinion; and we surely got that. To those among the prize-winners who find themselves left out, we give for their 
b\\| . consolation the old editorial formula: “ Rejection does not necessarily imply lack of merit.”” We are printing only such 
a Gee Kincricen letters as describe not special conditions but general ones—that have a meaning not only for the one community but for 
News p a pe r every community. Later we may tabulate into statistics various opinions expressed by the authors of these letters. It is 
: " safe, however, tostate certain general conciusions in advance of that process. Few of the writers profess to be influenced 
1| |] ee By Will Irwin by the editorial page. The news columns, on the other hand, most of them believe—“ with a grain of salt.” Hundreds of 
— . ) writers used that very phrase. Here, however, is a surprise. The most common criticism, and the one most violently ex- 
Wi ; pressed, was “bad advertising.” The obscene and misleading display of quacks and patent-medicine fakers was the point 
ee al 5 of special and strenuous attack with the greater part of our correspondents. The next instalment of these letters will be 
1 published in the issue of September 2, and will include communications from New York City and Kansas City, Missouri 
































CHICAGO 


@ This prize-winning letter is exceptional, in that 
the writer, unlike most of the rest, admits that he 
is influenced by the editorial page. 

READ the “Tribune” regularly, and have for 

many years. My opinions are influenced by its 

editorials in two distinct ways that I am con- 
scious of. In the first place, when I turn to its 
editorial comment, expecting to find some strong 
expression, especially with reference to personalities, 
I find the personality ignored and the principle dealt 
with. 


When I look for a 





scathing editorial against a 
certain man, the “Tribune” deals with him only as a 
symptom of a disease of the body politic. In short, 
the “Tribune” goes editorially way down deep into 
the fundamentals. It brings to a mind like mine, 
which has a breadth of thought on things current, 
the depth which it needs. 

In the second place, these editorials have been a 
large influence in creating in me a saner patriotism. 
To do this, they had to destroy that form of national 
vanity which the schoolboy of my day was taught as 
patriotism. I resented this at first. It hurt me to 
have the “Tribune” dissect a Senator’s vote and cor- 
poration affiliations after I had listened to his Me- 
morial Day speech. “Tribune” editorials on political 
questions lead one away from feeling to thought. Its 
ridicule or close reasoning punctures many bubbles 
of hypocrisy and flapdoodle. An incident of this 
was its editorial comment on Senator Bailey’s bathos 
when he pheaded for Lorimer. The “Tribune” edi- 
torials have a tang and a snap. 

Witness this, anent its fight to make all the candi- 
dates for the mayoralty tell who was putting up: 


“The time for fall talk is over. What Chicago 


needs is open hoolkkee ping. 


I do and do not believe what I read in the news 
columns. I often have a batting feeling that the 
‘Tribune” edits its news. I have never felt that it 
did it in a base way, but have realized that attempts 
were being made to color our judgment. Its head- 
lines are too often special pleaders. 

I value most MeCutcheon’s cartoons. Kindly, 
telligent, sincere, and delightfully funny, they bring 
to each one at our breakfast table something needed 
to begin the day on, which is to the new spirituality 
what dad’s family altar yur childhood’s 
Methodism. 

My criticisms are not many. I have felt that the 
“Tribune.” with other Chicagoans, was too com- 
placent with Chicago. I love Chicago, and yet | 
never can become used to some of the horrors here. 
The Harrison Street police station, the levee, the 
food adulterations, and th conditions which 
make little children suffer, are some of the munic 
ipal sores which, to me, deserve the front page 
forever. 


was to 


I often wonder if newspaper men grow callous te 
evils which only persistent and large publicity can 
heal. The “Tribune” would be greater if it had 
the view-point of the Philadelphia “North Ameri 
can” more. 

The other newspa ipers! Oh! There is the “Record 





Herald” and the <a News” on st as good to me 
as the “Tribune.’ “Post” does not have any 
opinion—is clean et fine from a statistical point of 
view. The “Journal” is good in spots, but it fights 
individuals too much Its quarrel with Theodore 
Roosevelt and its abuse hi to me, mean re 

thing warped. I can not understand the reasoning 
which prompt the abus« f hin vhen s many real 
enemies of the public g od are at large The “Inter 
Ocean” is awfully droll. Reactionary and partizan, 
twenty years behind to-day’s thin ng, vs by 
contrast how far independent journalism ha 

eled. The Ilearst papers | ten | k at t grat 


low taste for Mutt, J: njammer Kids, 
and the othe 
. al Raw tho Taeavat patera with my 


ass 1 reat ! e 


occasional eating of pig’s feet. do think that the 
Hearst papers do more good than harm, for they are 
the kindergarten for my little brothers back of the 
yards. They are a boon to the strap-hanger, for 
they ask as little as they give. 

H. CHAMBERLAIN, JR. 


¢ W. C. Parsal does not like many newspapers 
and does not believe most of them. He states a 
common perplexity of the man in the street when 
He Says: 
\ OU say the influence of the newspaper is in- 
creasing. This is an idea very common among 
members of the journalistic profession. If it is 
correct, why is it a common occurrence here in Chi- 
cago for an election to go directly opposite to the 
recommendations of all the reputable papers in the 
city? Why, I recall that once when Mr. Lorimer was 
elected to Congress from my district, the leading 
argument advanced by his partizans was that news- 
papers misrepresent everything else, and therefore 
must be lying about Lorimer. There are probably 
persons who believe what they read in the news 
columns, and there is perhaps here and there an 
old-fashioned person who treats the editorials as 
gospel, but I think a majority of people, like my- 
self, believe such of the news items as sound rea- 
sonable and plausible, and regard the editorials 
as ex parte arguments presenting one side of the 
question. 


@ And another correspondent, a fanatical believer 
in the “Record-Herald,”’ states a criticism which H. 
H. Kohlsaat, publisher of that newspaper, will en- 
dorse. He says: 
DO not know of any criticism to make of this 
paper except that it does not contain enough 
department-store advertisements.” 


COLUMBIA, 


@ Here is an appreciation (and not overdone, either) 
of an excellent newspaper in a small city. It is the 
Columbia. The “State” 





prize winning letter from 
deserves th is, and more: 


( YOLUMBIA has two good papers, but for lack of 

space I shall discuss only the “State.” The 
“State” thinks straight and has the courage to 
speak out. I know this because it does not hesitate to 
champion some reforms which are not only absolutely 
necessary but also are distasteful in the extreme to 
many of its readers. First of all, the “State” 
preaches compulsory edueation. This is still too 
advanced a position for general acceptance in the 
South. The obvious reasons are the negro and the 
rampant individualism of the Southerner. But the 
near future will bring it. The same feeble argu- 
ments were used against the public school system 
thirty years ago. 

The “State” points out at every opportunity that 
the white illiteracy in South Carolina (still more 
than 12 per cent) is as great a menace as the dispro- 
portion of negroes in the population. To cure these 
evils it insists that the State needs compulsory 
education and white immigrants. For demanding 
education for all South Carolinians, for pointing out 
that more than a tenth of the whites alone are grow 
ing up in absolute ignorance, an easy prey to flat- 
tering politicians, and for protesting against this 
policy as largely responsible for the horrible fre 
queney of murder and violence in South Carolina, 


the “State” is, of course, accused of “befouling its 
own nest.” That ery was also raised by the grafters 
and their friends when the “State” helped turn the 
light on the dispensary frauds. Questions of educa 
tion probably interest the paper more than all others 
t the present time, as evidenced by the space it 
rives to rural school problems and the State Uni 
ersity Improvement in farming, reform of taxa 
tion, and the buil ling of good roads are really part 
of the present educational campaign in the South 
The “state fe de vote 1 great deal ot it space news 





columns as well as editorials—to this educational 
and industrial revolution. 

Furthermore, this paper recognizes fully that to 
many of its readers it supplies the place of the 
weekly and monthly magazines. Its Sunday edi- 
tion prints, accordingly, many original articles, es- 
pecially such as bear on South Carolina history 
and literature. This year it has published, for jp- 
stance, a secession semicentennial number, several 
charming character sketches of ante-bellum life in 
the low country, a series of excellent articles on the 
birds of the State, and another series of investiga- 
tions into the history of the University of South 
Carolina. 

On its Sunday society pages it honestly endeavors 
to print the names of one-half the ladies in the up- 
country. The next Sunday the other half have their 
turn. However, it prints no comic supplement. Its 
woman’s page is less insulting to the intelligence of 
women than many another, and its plate matter js 
good. In foreign news the “State” is weak, but it 
does mention occasionally what is going on in North 
Carolina and Georgia, and South Carolinians care 
little for what happens in foreign communities other 
than Charleston. Louis Parke CHAMBERLAYNE. 


LOS ANGELES 


@ We have had our say about General Harrison 
Gray Otis. Perhaps we need add nothing to this 
prize-winning letter from Los Angeles: 


‘\TRANGERS in southern California, the first 
KI week after our coming we made a contract to 
take the Los Angeles “Times” for a year. I have 
read the paper regularly, always noting the editorial 
page. There is literary ability and frequent wit and 
sometimes delightful humor, not only in squibs, but 
in extended discussion of impending questions; 
nevertheless, the most of the labor is labor lost, in my 
judgment. With calmness and restraint and augmen- 
tative good sense the editors can treat almost any 
matter in which they have no financial interest or 
toward which they have no corporate hatred. But 
once touch any labor and capital dispute, action of 
union labor leaders or conventions, legislation that is 
in behalf of the employed, progressive democracy, the 
late revolutionary uprising in Mexico, or any kindred 
anticapitalistic assertion of the feeling that there is 
an oppression somewhere which grinds the poor, and 
away they go up in the air. Sense, quietude, truth, 
are all lost in a borrowed passion. I never read such 
folly in any other respectable journal. It is undoubt- 
edly the best news gatherer of the city, and, therefore, 
probably of southern California. Its reporters must 
be men and women of very superior qualities. The 
writing is uniformly strong as well as interesting. 
All news bears the imprint of conscientiousness until 
the tabooed subjects are reached; and then the news 
is not garbled, but it is given in a prejudiced form. 
For instance, the Insurrectos were “bandits,” “hobos,” 
“ex-eriminals,” “I. W. W. Socialists,” and anything 
but serious fighters against intolerable conditions. All 
legislation not approved by the bias is “freak legis- 
lation.” A State or Territory may be substantially 
a unit in demanding the same, but it is “freak” just 
the same. That kind of writing is uninfluential ex 
cepting where it is irritating and of the nature of a 
firebrand in a gunpowder storehouse. The final 
effect is the same as actual untrustworthiness—and 
that I believe to be the penalty inflicted upon th 
‘Times.” 

My general criticism of newspapers, 
them for a half-century, is that the editors 
afraid of their power or else they become hobbyist 
and, in consequence, tiresome. Most of the edi 
torials are trifling and on inconsequential topics 
And a manifest spirit of 
or out of the oftice, quenches the fire of genius. Onl 





as I have read 
are either 


subjec = mn to somebody, 1D 


a noble freedom can admit the 'd mination of that 
passion for right which is the creator of all epoch- 
making utterances. Here is the secret of power 
Horace Greeley, in his best years, was such an owner 
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and editor. But the two positions can no longer 
be united in one man. Where are the owners and 
financiers that dare to gather to their employ the 
men of powerful minds and trained pens and give 
them right of way? “Now do your best; you are 
free, only do your best; keep close to the facts and 
seek to see only the right, and then do your 
best. If we lose, we lose; but do your best, and 
we shall never complain. Differ from us if you 
must; differ among yourselves if you must; but 
speak your own convictions, and do your best.” I 
would. go without food or clothing if need were, 
but I would have that paper to read and ponder 
and learn from. O. W. WILLITs. 


@ This is another expression of the same thought: 


OS ANGELES is a town of one newspaper, the 

a “Tames.” 

There are four other dailies printed and circu- 
lated here in a more or less general way, but when 
one thinks of the town in a newspaper way, he 
thinks of the “Times.” 

Every one reads the “ 
despises it. 

I read the “Times” every day just as I would go 
to see the devil if he were on exhibition, once at 


Times” and nearly every one 
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least, and as many times afterward as I could do 
so safely and he continued to be interesting. I have 
read the “Times” seven years and it continues in- 
teresting. 

The “Times” has the Associated Press news serv- 
ice. What I read under their heading I consider 
news. It sustains a private news service in addition, 
which makes a specialty of items of a labor-baiting 
nature, no matter where they originate. 

If there is a strike of any kind in any part of 
the world, if the jinrikisha carriers of Tokyo or 
the window-cleaners of Cape Colony ask for 
more pay the “Times” plays it for a front-page 
story. 

If a robbery or an assault is committed in New 
South Wales by a former member of the Arch- 
angel Amalgamated Plumbers’ Union, it matters 
not how long since he abandoned his union 
affiliations, the old familiar scare-head, “Union 
Thug Commits Another Atrocity!” finds its way to 
the fore. 

I doubt if the “Times” has a dozen readers who 
consider its special news items as news. Aside from 
its non-union attitude, and no one who has ever read 
a copy needs to be told how virulent that is, the 
“Times” carries on a consistent procorporation fight. 
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There are no bad corporations in the category of the 
“Times.” 

Is the local gas company threatened with a reduc- 
tion of rates or a coerced improvement of service, is 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, the colossus of Calj- 
fornia corporation corruption, in need of comfort or 
support, they ask not twice of the “Times” for 
succor. 

When the San Francisco United Railways could 
find no local daily to champion their cause the 
“Times” turned over its columns, both news and edi- 
torial, to the corporation five hundred miles distant 
and deluged San Francisco with tens of thousands 
of copies. 

Los AngeJes is a peculiar town, full of retired 
merchants and farmers and health and _ pleasure 
seekers. If it were a manufacturing town the 
“Times” would never have gained its preeminence. 
As for actual influence, it has but little and has lost 
every big fight it has made for years, whether against 
school bonds or local probity or State honesty. We 
read it, but when election time comes we vote the 
other way. Experience has taught us that it is the 
safer way. 

And so, while we detest the “Times,” we continue 
to read it, because of its typographical perfection, 

‘Concluded on page 22 


Solving the Mystery of Oak Island 


The Hundred -Year Search for the 


@¢ In COLLIER’s of September 23, 1905, appeared an 
account, written by Josephine Fredea, of the hundred 
year search for the pirate gold supposed to have been 
buried on Oak Island. { year later, in the issue of 
September 29, 1906, the same author wrote another 
article containing further details of the explorations. 
Ur. Bowdoin’s article, below, is the final chapter of the 
romantic story of the treasure of Oak Island. 


AK ISLAND, one of the three hundred-odd 

islands in Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, has 

been a spot of peculiar interest for a hun- 
dred years or more, owing to the legend of vast 
treasure buried by pirates in a pit over one hundred 
feet deep, said to be flooded by water let in from the 
bay through an underground tunnel. According to 
the legend, they dug the tunnel 


By H. L. BOWDOIN 


flooded them out at one hundred and ten feet, and 
ended the operations of the company. 

In 1849 another company began digging in the 
Money Pit, but was flooded out. Next, men were 
sent to the island with a boring apparatus that was 
used in those days in prospecting for coal. At 
ninety-eight feet a layer of planking five inches 
thick was struck; the auger dropped twelve inches, 
and then: it went through four inches of oak; then 
it went through twenty-two inches of metal in 


pieces; it then went through eight inches of oak, 
the bottom of one box and top of another; then 


$10,000,000 Supposed to Have Been Buried by Pitrates 


tween the upper and lower platforms was six feet. 
In 1850 another shaft was put down near the 
Money Pit, and flooded out; then, with horse-power 
gins, they bailed night and day for a week. They 
diseovered that the water was salt, and that it rose 
and fell in the shafts with the tides. 

Acting on the theory that if the water had come 
through a natural channel the pirates would not 
have been able to bury their treasure so deep with 
out being flooded out, it was figured that the pirates 
themselves had dug an underground tunnel to the 
shore to protect their treasure. A search was made 
to discover the inlet. 

A well-constructed drain was found at Smit!’s 
Cove between low and high water mark, and in 

order to keep the water out while 








from the Money Pit to Smith’s 
Cove, over six hundred _ feet 
distant. 

Further, the legend is that in 
1795 three young men—Smith, 
MeGinnis, and Vaughan—landed 
and began strolling about on the 
then uninhabited island, among 
the great oak-trees which gave 
the island its name. They came 
across a small clearing, in the 
center of which was a large oak- 
tree. From one of the lower 
limbs hung a block and_ tackle. 
Directly beneath this was a cir- 
cular depression in the ground 
about twelve feet in diameter. It 
looked as though something had 
been buried—treasure, of course 
—SsO they decided to dig it up. 
When they returned with shovels, 
the tide was unusually low, and 
they discovered a great iron ring 
bolt imbedded in a rock; a boat 
swain’s stone whistle was picked 
up, and, later, a copper coin 
bearing the date 1713 was found. ji} 





























After digging a few feet they . 
found they were in a well-defined 
shaft, the walls being hard, 
while the center was soft. At every ten feet they 
found a layer of planking. At a depth of thirty 
feet, the work being too heavy for them, they 
gave up. 

Six or seven years later Dr. Lynds of Truro vis 
ited the island; talked with Smith, McGinnis, and 
Vaughan; returned to Truro, and formed a company 
aud resumed the digging. Marks were found every 
ten feet, and at ninety feet a large flat stone was 
found, upon which was a curious inscription. The 
stone was taken to Halifax, and one expert declared 
the characters read as follows: 

“Ten feet below two million pounds lie buried.” 

Too Much Water 

NX INETY-FIVE feet was reached on a Saturday 
A night, and on Monday morning the shaft was 
found to be full of water. They tried to bail out the 
water, but, finding this impossible, decided to sink a 
Nie and deeper shaft near the old pit, so that by 
r beneath the treasure it could be taken out 

helow he haft was dug. but the water 


Here in Smith’s Cove the machinery and 


through twenty L 
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as before; then 
through four 
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spruce; then 
seven feet inte 











clay without 
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striking an 


digging in the drain a coffer-dam 
was built, enclosing this part of 
the beach. The coffer-dam did 
not stand, however, and was aban- 
doned. More shafts were sunk, 
but they caved in, or were flooded, 
and work was suspended. 

Nearly forty later, in 
1896, another company was organ 
ized, and started work with power 
ful steam pumps and other appa- 
ratus. Several shafts were sunk, 
but the pumps could not keep the 
water out. Boring apparatus was 
then installed. Oak was struck at 
one hundred and twenty-five feet ; 
at one hundred and fifty-three feet 
they struck cement six inches 
thick; directly under this cement 
they found five inches of oak 
wood; when through the wood the 
auger dropped one and one-half 
inches, and rested on soft metal. 
They carefully withdrew the auger 
and kept the borings brought up 
with it. Among these borings 
was found a very small piece of 


years 





























thing. A 


; map of Oak Island, showing 
In withdrawit 


the line of the supposed tunnel 
the auger three 


links resembling an ancient watch-chain wer 
brought up. The next boring struck the platform 
at ninety-eight feet; passing through this, the 
auger fell eighteen inches and came in contact with, 


supposed, the side of a cask. The flat chisel re 
volving close to the side of the cask gave it a 
ing the auger sé 


The distances by 


irregular motion On withdraw 


eral plinter of ere found 


sheepskin parchment, upon whicl 
was written, or printed, two let 
ters—‘“‘vi.” 

Several other borings were made, and boxes filled 
with metal in pieces were struck, but no samples 
of the metal could be secured. The company being 
out of funds, work was abandoned. 


stores were landed 


Another Attempt 
QO RAN the legend of Oak Island when it was 
h brought to my atte ntion early in the vear 1909. 
It was represented that the 


there; that there were two tunnels leading 


treasure was surely 
trom 
the shore to the Money Pit, and that their exact 
locations were known, but that no one could stop 
thern up so that the water could not reach the 
Money Pit. 

Having 


hunted treasure in the South, with mor 


enjoying an adventure of any kind, 
and feeling that my ¢ ngineering ability was equal t 


I took 


I saw the piece of sheepsl in parchment, the holder 
which has paid a vearly lease on the property 


the occasion. hold of the pré ject. 
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in the legend. I have seen the rock found in the 
Money Pit, which is now in Creighton’s bookbindery 
in Halifax. 

With a few more adventurous spirits I formed a 
company; I secured a permit from the Canadian 
Government, and left New York August 18, 1909, 
arriving in Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 20. Some 
machinery was sent from New York and more pur- 
chased in Halifax. We landed on Oak Island Au- 
gust 27. 

While in Halifax we examined the stone found 
in the Money Pit, the characters on which were 
supposed to mean: “Ten feet below two million 
pounds lie buried.” The rock is of a basalt type, 
hard and fine-grained. 


Exploring the Island 


UR machinery and stores were landed at Smith’s 
Cove, and we made an examination of the 
island, guided by the man who had charge of the 
last expedition, who brought up the piece of sheep- 
skin parchment, and who had located the two tun- 
nels leading to the Money Pit. We saw the remains 
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feet of coarse gravel and sand; then sixteen feet of 
blue clay, small stones, and sand, and struck the 
cement at one hundred and forty-nine feet, as 
predicted. 

We cut through six inches, and withdrew the 
core so as to start clean on the box of gold. The 
core showed a solid piece of cement about six inches 





















































The mouth of the money pit 
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The cement was analyzed by Professor Chandler 
of Columbia University, and found to be natural 
limestone pitted by the action of water. This was 
also the opinion of Professor Kemp, Professor of 
Geology at Columbia University, and of Dr. Wool- 
son, an expert on building materials and cement, of 
Columbia University. 

We housed the machinery and gear, and left Oak 
Island November 4, 1909. 

My experience proved to me that there is not, and 
never was, a buried treasure on Oak Island. The 
mystery is solved. 

Conclusions 
KF IRST—There never was a pirate, or other, treas- 
ure buried in the Money Pit at Oak Island. 

Because: 

(a) There was no need to bury it so deep. 

(b) Below the cribbed part of the pit is natu- 
ral formation, which would not be the case if 
filled in. 

(¢) Our borings prove it. 

Seconp—There is no tunnel from the Money Pit 
to Smith’s Cove. 

Because: 

(a) It is over six hundred feet to Smith’s Cove, 
while but one hundred and fifty feet to the nearest 
shore on that side of the island. 

(b) It would have been a long and tremendous 
operation to dig such a tunnel by hand over one 
hundred feet underground. 

(c) ‘The opening, or drain, could not have been 
kept open on a sea beach. 























The diver entering the pit 


of the coffer-dam built in 1850 around the drain and 
entrance to one tunnel. We found no evidence what- 
ever of a drain or entrance to a tunnel; the beach 
is of the same character all along. The coffer- 
dam itself is dry at low water, and the ring-bolt 
in the rock has disappeared. 


Locating the Pits 


‘a man showed uS a depression a few feet back 

from the beach where he had put down a five- 
inch pipe and struck the tunnel at seventy-five feet, 
and his belief was that the tunnel ended in a shaft 
somewhere off the beach in deep water. How such 
a shaft could be built and kept open for a hundred 
years he could not explain. 

Not being able to locate the tunnel, we hauled our 
machinery to the Money Pit; erected derricks and 
built our camp. 

There are two pits side by side, the Money Pit, five 
feet by seven feet, heavily cribbed to one hundred 
and ten feet, and another pit, seven feet by seven 
feet, built by the last expedition. We found the 
Money Pit floored over at the water’s edge, thirty 
feet below the surface, and partly filled with rocks 
and dirt. This accumulation was cleaned out, the 
cribbing strengthened in places, and the flooring re 
moved. 

In sounding, we found an obstruction ten feet 
under water. A pump was set at work and the 
water lowered thirty feet, disclosing a cross-beam in 
the center of the pit with a platform every ten feet 
and ladders from platform to platform. The pump 
was removed, and with our orange-pecl bucket and 
other gear we broke out the cross-beams, platforms, 
and ladders to one hundred and seven feet. Our 
diver was sent down to make an examination. He 
reported the cribbing in bad shape and the bottom 
covered with plank and timber sticking up in ail 
directions. 

The bucket was again put to work, clearing the pit 
to one hundred and thirteen feet. As the pit was 


not cribbed below this pe int, Wwe decided to I< cate the 
treasure with our core-drill and then sink a caisson 
down to it. The man showed us the spot where he 


had bored and brought up the sheepskin parchment, 
after passing through 

fifty feet. He had bored with a chisel in a pipe and 
with an auger on a long rod 


cement at one hundred and 


Boring for the Box 


CORE-DRILL brings up a core or continu 
A piece of the material through whic h it goes, one 
and a half, or more, inches in diameter. The bit will 


cut through metal or rock, so that in boring through 


a box containing gold or treasure a fine sample would 
be brought up. 
We bored in the spot indicated: through seventeen 
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We did. We put 
down holes vertically, 
and with as wide 














angles as possible, so 
that a larger space 
than the area of the 
pit was perforated 
with holes to depths 


of from one hundred 
and fifty-five feet to 
one hundred and se\ 
enty-one feet, and so 
pl ced that anvthing 
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must have been 
struck. We = struck 
cement six inches to 
ten inches thick at 
depths of one hun 
dred and_ forty-six 





Side and End Sections of the 
Money Pit 
Showing the different strata and 
the core drill holes: (4), The 
cribbing in the pit ; (B), Water ; 


Jeet to one hundred (CC), Porous strata of coarse 
and forty-nine feet, gtavel and sand; ()D)), Blue 
but no traces of clay, small stones and sand; 
boxes, treasure, or (EK), Limestone; (fF), Yellow 
anything of that clay and stones; ((/), White 


kind. clay or gypsum and quartz 


A view of Camp Kidd, the scene of operations 


Trmp—Water did not reach the Money Pit through 
a tunnel. 

Because: 

(a) Water was always struck at the level of the 
seventeen-foot strata of coarse gravel and sand. 

(b) It was salt water and percolated through from 
the bay, one hundred and fifty feet away. 

(c) The more it was pumped the easier it came; 
the sand settling to the bottom of the strata; the clay 
above remaining intact. 

FouRTH- There never was a ring-bolt on the beach. 

Because: 

(a) It was easier to tie a line to an oak-tree than 
to drill a hole in a rock and set in a ring-bolt. 

(b) There are still a number of large oak-trees at 
Smith’s Cove. 

FIFTH No horings ever brought up links of chain 
0? anything valuahle. 

Because: 

(a) Such things do not stick to a flat chisel, or 
auger, through one hundred and twenty feet of water. 

(b) Different operators found the treasure at dif- 
ferent depths, from one hundred and ten feet to one 
hundred and fifty feet, all in a five-by-seven hole. 
The treasure must have dropped forty feet. 

(c) The sheepskin parchment was not found by 
the man who did the boring. The borings were sent 
to the home oftce oft the ¢ mmpany, and the first ex 
imination showed nothing. A later examination was 
made, and the sheepskin parchment discovered. (1 
understand that more stock was then sold and more 
work done, without result. ) 

SIXTH There never were any characters on the 
roe found in the V one U Pit 

Because: 

(a) The rock. being hard, they could not wear off. 

(hb) There are a few scratches, ete., made by 
Creighton’s employees, as they acknowledged, Dut 


{hie @ +t and never wads a system ot characters 
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HE native playgoer, habitual 
or occasional, may suffer 
some doubt as to whether all 
rivers really do flow into the sea, but 
never one about all Ladies: of the 
Camélias migrating ultimately to 
our shores. Mrs. Henry Miller’s 
mother started American tears flow- 
ing over “Camille” fifty-four years 
ago, with E. H. Sothern’s father as 
the youthful Armand Duval: and 
they are flowing still. 
And yet the man who traveled 
Mr. li as Armand found something new in Camilles. 
He found it in Japan. Arriving 
in Tokyo, he discovered that “Camille” was current 
at the Empire Theater—or Teikoku-Gekijo, as it is 
called there. That is, the traveler discovered this 
fact ultimately. It is simple enough to recognize 
the play we call “Camille” by its original title, “La 
Dame aux Camélias,” or by any of the numerous 
translations of the phrase made common knowledge 
to Americans because of the cosmopolitanism of our 
stage. But “Tsubakihime” is a fact that grows upon 
one slowly. Shoyo Matsui, Japanese translator of 
the Dumas drama, hit upon this happy word, or 
phrase, as the best equivalent for the French. Trans- 
lated literally, ““Tsubakihime” means “The Japonica 
Young Lady”—“hime” conveying a sense of youth 
and especially of distinction, while “tsubaki” is the 
native camelia or Japonica. 
Teikoku-Gekijo is a really first-class playhouse, 





Collier’s 


By STANHOPE SAMS 

















Mr. Kawai as Camille in Acts I and IV. In the 
fourth act the characters don Western costumes 


The Lady of the Japonicas 


Camille, Impersonated by a Man, Wrings Tears from -Japanese Audiences 


But the Japanese equivalent of the French cour- 
tezan the traveler saw in Tokyo was, in fact, a 
nan, 

At the very idea one seemed to hear the ghostly 
voice of the beautiful Parisienne, who was Dumas’s 
inspiration for Camille, moaning in the words of 
Shakespeare’s “serpent of old Nile”: 

... TZ shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness. 


Takeo Kawai, one of Tokyo’s favorite impersona- 
tors of women, has a long, oval face, which enables 
him to simulate the Japanese ideal of feminine 
beauty. 

In native dress he is a delicately pretty picture, 
though of his appearance in Western gowns so 
much can not be said. Japanese actors of female 
roles usually speak in a falsetto that is squeaky, 
rather painful, and totally unpleasant; but Kawai 
managed a convincing counterfeit of the soft and 
delicate voice of a cultured woman of his people. 
He was not wholly happy in the love scenes, yet acted 
those of simple pathos so tellingly as to reduce his 
auditors to a state of tearful wretchedness that would 
warm the heart of Clara Morris. He was at his best 
in the scene with Armand’s father and in that of 
Camille’s death. When the woman leaves the plead- 
ing parent, after promising to write the letter that 
will terminate all intercourse between his son and 
herself, Kawai’s Camille tottered to a near-by cherry- 
tree and drooped against it in quivering despair. 
In the final scene he was even more effective. The 
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Mr. Kawai as Katharine in ‘The Taming of the Shrew”’ (3 Mr. Kawai in the death scene of ‘ Camille” (3 A scene in Act IV of “ Camille” 
with a revolving stage and most of (— ——— >) simulation of death seems to be the 
the accessories of a modern theater most poignant and convineing his- 
In our country. It is one of only } trionie talent of the Japanese. 
two playhouses in Japan, the trav- 3 ‘ Especially admirable, in Kawai’s 
eler learns, that have chairs in the ,_ aa picture of Camille’s death, was his 
manner of our own. As for the — rolling of agonized eyes, grown 
chief drama of the evening, it early ”_ aie jes vague and lusterless. 
became evident that the principal - 4 4 +e at With a sudden change Takeo 
alteration was of scene. The Gallic FF pel § fj : 3 : Kawai swept his audience from 
spirit is retained—a spirit happily yo 2 — = = t oo misery to merriment. The per- 
in accord with Japanese traditions. *: ‘2 1 r 7 eee formance had begun at five o'clock 
At tirst the aspect of the play allur sy ea - = o& ft & in the afternoon. Allowing half 
ingly suggests the cherry-scented 7 at an hour for refreshments—7.30 
air of Nippon. Tsubakihime and " until 8—-Camille expired, before a 
Arimaro (Marguerite Gauthier and = | 1 duly damp assemblage, at 9 P. M. 
Armand) are picturesque figures in F ; exactly. Then the same performers 
their native dress. But the scene : _ <a —_ 


of the next act to the last is a mod- 
ern hotel, and all the characters 


don Western costumes. Then only \S 














do the sincere, serious, and in 
tense tragedians strike the West- 
ern risibilities as absurd: and 
certainly they seemed to lose their graceful ease, 

The only interpolated scene of importance is one 
that is apt to strike us, at first glance anyway, as 
a cause for laughter. But then think how many 
Frenchmen must have smiled at ‘“Heartsease,” the 
only version of the drama sanctioned by the British 
censor, in which Marguerite and Armand are en 
gaged. Throughout “Tsubakihime” much more com 
edy is observable than in “La Dame aux Camélias” 
—a rather surprising innovation, inasmuch as the 
Japanese usually prefer unmitigated tragedy. In 
the third act, before the Camille of the translation 
returns, Arimaro produces a box of toys and, sitting 
on the floor, begins to play with them. The inten- 
tion and the effect are comic. But presently a touch 


of symbolism and of pathos asserts itself. Among 
the toys are dolls—dolls so like little breathing 
babies as to symbolize pathetically the life to which 


Colonel Tsuyuhara is endeavoring to wean his son 
from the Lady of the Japonicas. The acting of this 
scene so affected the sophisticated trave ler as to fix 
Yoho Ti as the name of an actor to be remembered, 
though press ntly he was even more impressed by 


The new Empire Theater of Tokyo, Japan 


Minoru Takata as Colonel Tsuyuhara (Duval pére), 
whose facial expression he found really notable in 
the scene in which the father persuades Camille to 
withdraw her influence and herself from Armand. 
A Japanese Sapho 

\ ANY people whose theatrical experience goes not 
4 an inch beyond Broadway, New York, are fa 
miliar with the Japanese conception of modern acting 
through the appearances of Otojiro Kawakami and 
Sada Yacco—founder of the new school and his wife, 


chief exponent of it. They visited us at the time of 
the unsavory uproar attendant upon Olga Nether- 
sole’s production—and enforced withdrawal — of 


Another dramatization of the Daudet 
novel was rushed together and presented at a theater 
usually devoted to female burlesque shows: and that 
same evening Sada Yaceo undertook the rdle in 
Japanese. We were not shocked. How could we 
have been? Except to those few spectators in the 
Bijou Theater to whom the dialogue carried mean 
ing, the performance was as dainty, delicate and 
vague, harmless and engaging as a picture on a fan. 


“Sapho.” 
































The interior of the Empire Theater, Tckyo 


played a farce. Translated, the title of the two brief 
scenes of fun is “My Dearest Wife’; but it is, in 
fact, an excerpt from “The Taming of the Shrew.” 
Yoho li, who had been the love-sick Armand, was 
now the bold and boisterous Petruchio; and the 
Camille who had just been carried off so piteously, 
the shrewish and determined Katharine. 
were complete enough to be rather startling; but 


The changes 


hardly so astounding at least to Weste ri eves as 
that of Mr. Murata, actor, who transformed himself 
before our eyes from a giggling girl friend of Ca- 
mille to a blustering boon companion of Petruchio. 











From Strop 

to Face 
without 
detaching Blade 


OTHING to take apart. Nothing to 
unscrew or screw up. You just merely 
slip the strop through the AutoStrop 
Razor itself; slip it back and forth a 

few times; slip it off the strop; slip it on the face, 
and the beard slips off. That's all. And it’s 
very easy slipping all the way through. 

The head barber cannot stroy) any quicker 
nor any handier nor any sharper. Nor can he 
shave you more comfortably than you can shave 
yourself with an AutoStrop ped edge. 


EARNS A PROFIT IN A FEW MONTHS 


Surest investment in all finance is an 
AutoStrop Razor. Pays for itself in a few months. 
Then earns a profit forever afterwards as one 
blade often ge six months to one year. 

No risk in buying it as dealer will refund 
your money if you don’t want it. He has con- 
tract with us protect ng him from !oss. 

— of one silver- plated self-stropping 
razor, 12 fine blades and strop in handsome case. 
Price ian. 

As there is no loss if you don’t like it and a 
sure profit if you do, why don’t you ’phone or 
write your dealer to send you one on trial today. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, Box 17, Station F, New York 
Toronto, Canada; 61 New Oxford Street, London 
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The American Newspaper 


Concluded from page 19 


because of the arrangement and body of 
its real news, and beeause it is interest- 
ing from “kiver to kiver.” 

JAMES C. THRELFALL. 


There is room also for this temperate 
criticism: 

READ regularly two local newspapers 
| the “Times” of the morning and 
the “Express” of the evening. I read the 
“Times” for the news: it covers a wider 
field and presents the general news in bet 
ter shape than any of the other local 


| papers. And I read it also because its 


political bias is diametrically opposed to 


| my own. It hurrahs for the Cannons and 
the Aldriches and the Ballingers of the 


nation and belittles with fine scorn all 
popular heroes and popular reforms. 

I find it an excellent tonic to my _ po- 
litical constitution to take this daily dose 
of Tory bitters. It strengthens and de- 
yvelops my personal convictions by exciting 


| them to activity. And I believe my case 


is typical of a large majority of’ its 


| readers. The aggressive opposition of the 


“Times” to an¥ reform measure or can 


| didate has come now to be welcomed by 


the progressives as an assurance of 
success. 


During the past five years the atti- 


tude of the “Times” on State and munici 
| pal issues has been in every instance em- 


phatically disaflirmed by the people at 
the polls. 

The “Express” is the antithesis of the 
“Times,” politically and temperamentally. 
It is a dependable, earnest advocate of 


the present progressive movement. It has 


the confidence of the people. If I am 
representative ol my fellows, the Good 
Government men of the city look to the 
“Express” for their information and guid- 


} ance in all local issues. 


I am not influenced by the editorials of 


| either paper. The influence of the news- 
| paper of to-day lies in its news columns. 
| | always read the editorials of both pa 
| pers. I enjoy them as literary produe- 
| tions; as interesting, well-written com 


mentaries upon texts as to the verity of 


| which IT have already made up my mind. 


As a rule, I believe the general run of 
news that I find in the papers. I find it 


| valuable, however, to read at least two 


papers each day, in order that T may check 
the one against the other. I believe that 
the existence of rival newspapers, like 


| the “Times” and the “Express,” con 


stantly watchful and critical of each 


| other, tends to prevent any marked per- 


version of news. 

I do not know that either of these 
papers, or, in fact, any of the local papers, 
can be said to exert either a good or a 
bad influence. The average man reads the 
paper that reflects his own opinions and 


that gives him the news food that satis- 

| fies his particular appetite. It can not 
strictly be said to influence him. It 
| merely keeps him true to his bias and 
| his tastes. 


If the “Express” has the largest po- 


| litical following, it is simply because the 


majority of the people of Los Angeles 
are temperamentally progressive, and the 
“Express” is accepted as their guide and 
philosopher. The reading of the “Express” 
no more makes an insurgent out of a 
congenial reactionary than does the daily 
reading of the ‘Times’ make a conserva 
tive out of me. CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
The following letter was not entered in 


the contest: and. anyiway.it came too late: 


Memorandum for Collier’s 

yEFERRING to the enclosed sketch cut 

\ from Coriter’s of July 8, 1911, Gen 
eral Otis wishes to put himself on record 
as declaring that the estimate made by 
the author concerning th Los Angeles 
“Times” and its chief editor is not by 
any means Tair; 

That he does not know what is meant 
by the clause, “in his career we see sin 
cerity making dividends and _ insincerity 


shaving them 


That he was never more “himself” than 
he is now: 
That he has aimed to always represent 


the spirit of the community and now 
more fully and earnestly than ever before 


That he has been en wed in the vood 


work of fairly and freely telling the truth 
as he sees it, and is doing so now with 
more force than ever; 

That he continues to “fight for Los 
Angeles,” as he has done from the first, 
con amore, unbought, unterrified, and un 
compromised ; 

That neither he nor the “Times” is the 
servant of any corporation, private inter 
est, labor league, or other interest adverse 
to the publie weal; 

That his real attitude in regard to law 
less labor unions is, and will be, main 
tained without fear or favor, and requires 
no defense; 

That he has never assailed lawfully 
conducted labor unions or labor men who 
are law-abiding: 

That this fact is widely known, and in 
his own community so fully and well 
known that fair men no longer assail him 
for his attitude; 

That COLLIER’s appears to have made 
a more or legs unimportant mistake in 
spelling the word “knobby” 

That the CoLLier writer’s reference to 
the “Los Angeles school-bond issue” is 
wrong, remote, and absurd, and requires no 
apology or defense by the editor assailed; 

That the “corporation attitude,” so 
called, is foreign to “Otis’s policy,” be 
cause the former has never “crept into” 
the latter; 

That the Los Angeles “Times” was never 
freer in this regard than it is to-day; 

That the editor assailed has no “mnu- 
tual investment with the Southern Pacifie 
in lands” whatever, and never had: 

That the assertion that the ‘Times” 
is “still a great money-maker” is true, 
thanks to a just, fearless, and generous 
public; and the “Times” is losing no 
sleep over the allegation that los otros 
are “cutting into circulation and adver 
tising” 

That the “Times” keeps a cutting ma- 
chine of its own; 

That the “Times” is proud to be consid 
ered the foremost journalistic champion of 
industrial freedom (which means liberty 
under law, “equality of opportunity,” and 
unshackled industries) which is published 
in America: 

That the reeord of the “Times” as a 
reliable and liberal paymaster was long 
since firmly established; 

That the “Times” has always paid its 
workmen high wages, based upon the skill, 
loyalty, and efficiency of each, and that 
between the dates of August 4, 1890 (the 
day of the long since defeated strike), and 
September 30, 1910, the owners and em 
ployers paid in wages and salaries the im 
pressive aggregate cash sum of $4,025,- 
122.68—mainly to skilled labor; 

That if General Otis has “dictated” the 
industrial freedom of the city of Los 
Angeles, with its splendid results, he and 
the “Times” are extremely proud of the 
fact, and well satisfied with themselves, 
and they intend to keep on “dictating” 
along the same line; 

n the inter 
est of that fairness which it professes, to 


That CoLiierR’s does well 


publish this statement in a _ foot-note: 
“Let no one deduce from this that we are 
defending, by inference, those—whether 
union men or not—who blew up the Times 
Building.” 

And, finally, General Otis asks nothing 
more from his contemporaries than the 
publication of the simple truth about him 
self and his newspaper, in the interest of 
fair play and the right, just and neces 
sary enlightenment of all the people, espe 
cially touching the labor situation in Los 
Angeles and the country at large, and the 
dynamiting of the Times Building on the 
first day of October, 1910. As to this 
crime — “the erime of the century”—he in 
vites the most rigid scrutiny and the spe 
cial attention of the editor of COLLIER’S 
to the authoritative facts herewith trans 
mitted, giving the findings of the three 
distinct bodies which. after thoroug hly in 
vestigating the whole affair, unanimously 
rendered separate reports to the effect that 
the explosion was “caused by dynamite 
nitroglycerin, or some high explosive.” 
The truth must neither be suppressed 


perve rted. distorted, nor be made to serve 


the ends of iniquitv and crime, no mat 
ter who may be helped or hurt. by the 
operation HARRISON GRAY OTIS 
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‘im We have just closed a splendid season. Nota car left. Every 
aie owner happy and satisfied. Every dealer asking for more cars, 
% which we were absolutely unable to supply. 


led We are pleased to announce six handsome new body styles and 


be 


nto” two new chasses for 1912. Horse power 30 to 45. Prices will 


ever range from $1150 to $1750. 


“mu- 


= The following description of the new “33” at $1150, and ‘35’ at $1285, 
vl will be of value and interest to anyone who wants a very good motor car 
“wo at a mighty reasonable price. Read each item carefully. It will be well 


Prue, 
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ver worth your while. ‘These new models are ready for immediate delivery. 
ma- 
”? 
“THIRTY-THREE”—$1150 
sid Body Types- Two-passenger Open Roadster. Two- passenger Radiator—Cellular type. Wheels-— Artillery type, 32 x 334 ri 
n of orpedo Roadster. Carburetor—Schebler, Model **L.”’ Front Axle--I-bear d 
ee cream wheels, black fenders and radi- Ignition—Splitdorf high tension magneto and battery, concealed Rear Axle—Semi-fioat ? 
. lamps. Option full gray. coil, switch oa dash. Springs— Front, semi-e Rear, full elliptic. 
and Horse Power — Thirty. Clutch—Cone, faced with thermoi¢, with adjustable relieving Steering } Snenlear Adjustable worm and segment type, 18 inch 
shed Wheel Base — 111 inches. springs under fabric steering wheel. 
Center Conteel. Lang re ponersen Sliding gear, selective type, three speeds forward Tread- Fifty-six inches. 
F >ressed steel drop. “Ins t a tin 'iienint and rev Tires -32x 342. No-Rim-Cut type, 33x 4 tires, $50.00 extra. 
vame Pressed steel drop. , alaennes Arenas Uphalitess- a d buffed black leatherover genuine curled hair, Equipment— Two gas lamps, three oil lamps, and generator; all 
iS a Cylinders—4 cylinders cast singly . trok deep coiled springs black enamelled with brass fronts, Magneto, horn, tool kit, 
long Cooling System-— Water. cooled, thern.o-siphon system. Brakes Large surface, internal expandinz and external con- oiler, jack, tire repair kit and pump. Large brass bound Tool 


Lubrication Mechanical constant level splash system. tracting. Box in rear. 


fits “THIRTY- FIVE”—$1285 


kill, 








that Body Types— Five-passenger flush sided, Fore Door with Torpedo Lubrication— Mechanical « eee | level splash system Wheels— Artillery type, 32 
style dast Carburetor—Sche bles, Me L.”” Front Axle—I-beam drop fi 
(the Color—Marion blue th gray running gears H wever, the Ignition Splitdorf high tension magneto and battery, concea.eé Rear Axle—Live axle, d ru ' 
and frame and the upper of the rear spring wil be painted il, switch on dash Springs —¥ ront, semi-elliptic Rear, *4 elliptic. 
blue instead of gray, as has been the custom this year. Clutch Cone. faced th thermoid, with adjustable r ng oe Gear —Adjustable worm and segment type, 18 inch 
em Horse Power—Thirty. ngs unde ric teering wheel. 
im Wheel Base—!12 inches. Transmission Sliding gear, selective type, three speeds forward Tread Fifty-six inches 
jor Center Control. Tires—32 x 4. 
<)5° Frame—Pressed steel drop frame ‘In swey nches in front. Upholstery “Ha 1 buffed black leather over genuine curled hair, Equipment -Two gas lamps, three oil lamps. all black enamelled 
Cylinders—4 cylinders t singly. 4 inch bore 4 > inch stroke. gs with brass fionts, Magneto, horn, tool kit, oiler, jack, tire 
tl Cooling System—W aiter- leds thermo-siphon system. Pe ar a arge surface iaternal expanding on both brakes. repair kit and pump. 
1e 
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A Victim’s Story 


The Experiences of a Credulous Investor 
with a Texas Orange and Fig Promotion 





By F. D. MORRIS 


[ Epitor’s Nore—This story is contained 
in an affidavit sworn to before a notary 
public of Galveston on July 6 and used 
in the suit of F. D. Morris vs. 
Orange and Fig Company. | 


Gienoa 


F. D. MORRIS of Algoa, Texas, for- 
merly of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and for the past 
» twenty-two years Inspector of Con- 
struction Surveys, Department of Public 
Works, Bureau of Surveys, city of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, make the follow- 
ing statement: 

About February 1, 1911, I answered an 
advertisement of the Genoa Orange and Fig 
Company, with general offices 403-404 Mo- 
nadnock Building, Chicago, Illinois, which 
company was represented by their litera- 
ture as being composed of exceptional busi- 
ness men and scientists: L. H. Payne, 
president, owner of one of the largest 
Satsuma orange orchards in Texas; Wm. 
J. Brewer, vice-president, member of the 
firm of Payne & Brewer, student of orange 
culture and projector of the company; 
R. H. Bushway, vice-president, noted horti- 
culturist, general manager of the Algoa 
Fruit and Nursery Company; T. W. Oli- 
phint, secretary and treasurer, banker; 
W.L. Hill, director, capitalist, and banker; 
Prof. R. B. Halley, director, scholar, and 
business man, also president of the Algoa 
Fruit and Nursery Company; Judge J. A. 
Elkins, director, wealthy cotton planter; 
a «6M. Schockley, director, one of the 
owners and publishers of the Oskaloosa 
“Globe,” Oskaloosa, Iowa. Huntsville 
State Bank, Huntsville, Texas, depositor) 
and trustee. 

(This company was represented as being 
incorporated, with authorized capital of 
$1,200,000, full paid and unassessable. ) 

Baiting the Sucker 

@ In reply to this inquiry they stated 
that they had stock for sale in an orange 
and fig development proposition at Genoa. 
I replied, declining to buy stock, saying 
that I desired to invest my money where 
I could get employment. February 22, 
1911, I received a night letter, sent from 
Chicago by L. H. Payne, stating that Wm. 
J. Brewer would be at the Bellevue-Strat 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, February 24, 
1911, and would communicate with me, 
not onl; as vice-president of the company 
but also in the capacity of representing 
L. H. Payne personally, and whatever a1 
rangement Mr. Brewer made, Payne would 
confirm. 

Mr. Brewer called at my home, 6251 
Stenton Avenue, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and after expatiating 
upon the personnel of the company, and 
especially upon the expert horticultural 
knowledge possessed by Mr. R. H. Bush 
way, also the enormous profits that were 
being obtained by orchard growers in the 
Genoa district, he stated that L. H. Payne 
had fortv acres of orange-trees in full 
bearing that would have an immense crop 
in 1911; that, owing to Mrs. Payne’s ill 
ness, it was necessary for Mr. Payne 
to take her to Colorado for a year, and 
that he required a reliable man to take 
charge and superintend his home and 
place at Algoa, and take eare of this 
immense crop ot oranves. 


A Man of Promises 


@ I told M: 


dle a horse and that 


Brewer that could not han 
[ was absolutely 


inexperienced in farming. Mr. Brewer 
stated that all that was necessary was 
for me to go into t A\lvoa Fruit ar 

Nursery Company. which adjoined Payne's 
farm, and that I would be asked to do no 
work except that which my wife might 
do with a white dress on that Mi 
Brewer, would place two so! nthe 


Dy} 
de 


FANCHER 


Algoa Fruit and Nursery Company to do 
the same class of work. 

[ objected to my wife’s losing neigh- 
bors and friends. Brewer stated that the 
nursery adjoined the farm which I was 
to occupy, and that Mrs. Morris and her 
boy would always have the companionship 
of Mrs. Bushway and her child and Mrs. 
Fitch. Mr. Brewer also stated that we 
would not stay permanently at the Payne 
place; that they proposed to erect a coun- 
try clubhouse at Genoa. I was to go there 
and take charge of same and receive $150 
per month and commissions for handling 
the trade. Mr. Brewer proposed that | 
at once commence to handle the company’s 
stock in Philadelphia. 

I wrote Mr. Payne, stating that I could 
not harness a horse and did not know a 
plow from a cultivator; that on account 
of my age, and not having performed 
any manual labor for twenty-five years, 
doubted my ability to fill the position. Mr. 
Payne replied by saying that I would have 
no work to do save oversight of the work. 


Painting the Rainbow 


@ Relying upon the representation of 
Mr. Brewer and confirmed by Mr. Payne, 
I was persuaded to purchase 2,000 shares, 
$1 par value each, in the Genoa Orange 
and Fig Company, for which I hold re- 
ceipt from the Huntsville State Bank, 
T. W. Oliphint, cashier, but have not as 
vet received any stock certificates. I ac- 
cepted the employment promised by Mr. 
Brewer and Mr. Payne, and upon terms 
stated, to undertake the temporary man- 
agement of Mr. Payne’s forty-acre orange 
orchard in the vicinity of Algoa, and the 
permanent position at Genoa later, as 
soon as the clubhouse was completed as 
stated above. Therefore, I resigned my 
position at $5 per day, which I had held 
for twenty-two years, and went to work 
getting customers for stock in their com- 
pany. After working and seeing people, 
calling meetings, establishing 
ete., at a loss of my own time and ex 
penses amounting to $300, approximately, 
Brewer, by telegram, urged me to sell my 
house and come to Algoa at once, stating 
that the company would erect a house at 
Genoa for us; that they were only wait- 
ing for Mrs. Morris to come down and 
select her design for the house. I said 
that to sell before June meant a loss of 
$1,000 in price (I lived in the suburbs, 
and at that time of the year the roses and 
grapes, shrubbery, etc., were not in blos 
som, consequently the home would not sell 
to the best advantage). Brewer said the 
company would give me a house. I sold 
at a loss of $800, and as he stated the 
Payne house was furnished, I sacrificed 
all my household goods at a loss of over 
$400. Subsequently I found this state- 
ment to be false, there being no furniture 
that belonged to the home. 


The Grim Reality 


@ I had a list of 700 good business men 
who were likely to buy stock, many of 
whom were my own neighbors and friends, 


agencies, 


but upon my arrival at Galveston I was 
forbidden by Mr. Brewer to consummate 
sales of any stock. I arrived in Algoa, 
May 12, and was met by R. H. Bushway, 
by whom I was taken to the hotel, where 
I remained until May 15, when I walked 
to Mr. Payne’s farm. On May 16 I started 
Algoa Fruit and Nursery Com- 
had been represented to me 
After walk 
heavy 


for the 
pany, which 
as adjoining the Payne farm. 
ing an hour and a half through 
roads [ arrived at the nursery exhausted, 
and found that the exact distance is four 
and a quarter miles. Mr. Bushway wanted 
me to get busy at once. the work to be 


handling mules, weeding, ete I asked him 
if he thought it possible to w ilk four and 
1 quarter miles through eavy roads and 
lo a day’s work I showed him my con 
tract He said: ‘Go back to the farm 
and work: neither Pavne, Brewer, or the 
Genoa Orange and Fig Company have an 

ht to the farm or iouse until Decem 


he Average Man’s 
Money 


A Page for Investors 


ber, 1911, as I have a lease on it.” I 
went back to the farm and was put to 
hoeing by a representative of Mr. Bush- 
way’s—I fell exhausted. On May 25 Mr. 
Busliway notified me that I was to be left 
on the place to cultivate and care for the 
entire forty-seven acres. On May 28, Sun- 
day, Bushway’s man, mules, stove, eat- 
ables, ete., were removed from the place. 
Owing to the lack of food, May 29 my 
boy was sick. I hauled him two and a 
quarter miles in his little express wagon 
to the station and sent him to Alvin. 


Rubbing It In 


@ When I got back to the farm I found 
a man in possession, who notified me that 
he had been sent to take charge of the 
place by Mr. Bushway, and to see that | 
worked early and late. About 10.30 a. M., 
Bushway, manager, and Minson, superin- 
tendent of the Algoa Fruit and Nursery 
Company, arrived and notified me that | 
had no right on the place; that neither 
Payne, Brewer, or the Genoa Orange and 
Fig Company had anything to do with the 
place, and that he, Bushway, had it leased, 
and that I must board and room this man 
for $12 per month. Having no place to 
go and being without funds, I submitted. 
Bushway’s man brought a mattress alive 
with bedbugs, and placed it in a room 
next to our room and clothing. I pro- 
tested, and asked him, for the sake of my 
child and his mother and for our clothes, 
to go to the nursery and get a clean mat- 
tress. He went, but the clean mattress 
was refused him, and the bedbugs were 
allowed to overrun us. 

The next morning Bushway’s man 
pounded on the door at 5 A. M., and woke 
my wife and boy. He gave me orders to 
go out and help with the mules. After 
breakfast I was given orders that all 
grass, weeds, ete., the disk, cultivator, or 
harrow could not remove, I was to take 
out with the hoe. 


A Stranded Derelict 


@ I found no bearing orange-trees to take 
care of as indicated by Brewer and Payne. 
[ was to be privileged to raise live stock 
as a side-line. I found | had no right to 
raise anything without the permission of 
Bushway, which I could not get, as he 
stated he had a lease on the place and 
that it might be sold at any minute, and 
with a wave of his hand dismissed the 
matter from his consideration. 

I was compelled some of the time to 
haul food for Bushway’s men from Algoa 
in a little express wagon, being refused 
the use of the team and wagon. On June 
15 Bushway’s man with all stock was 
taken away, and we were left, two and 
a half miles from the town, with no 
way to get food except to carry it that 
distance. 

There has been no pretense made to 
teach me the orange and fig business ac- 
cording to contract, except hoeing. I have 
not worked in the nursery, which was 
supposed to adjoin the Payne farm, or any 
other nursery, in order to learn anything 
in the horticultural line. Neither have I 
found Brewer’s two sons working in the 
nursery, all of which has been a bitter dis- 
appointment to me, since Mr. Bushway 
has been exploited to me as being the fore 
most horticulturist of the South and the 
father of the Satsuma orange and Mag 
nolia fig industry 





Small Stockholders 
PIGHTY EIGHT American corporations 
4 had reported to the “Wall Street 
Journal” on August 2 that 551.290 pe 


sons held their stoc k rhe list included 22 
whose stock was le ld by fewe1 than 1.000 
persons and 10 whose stockholders num 
bered less than 500 In 1906 these 88 cor 


porations reported only 296,674 stockhold 
ers. and of those that were in existence In 
1901 only 152,670 The gain in 10 years 
as been about 300 per cent, and in the 





last 5 years about 75 per cent. 
the percentage of total stock issues held 
by small owners varies widely among the 
corporations—in some cases 95 per cent 
is held by persons with less than 100 


Of course, 


shares each. More than 80 per cent of 
the stock of the Steel Trust is held by 
scattered owners in no way identified with 
the management or stock market manipu- 
lation of “Steel.””. Somewhere between 35 
and 50 per cent of the stockholders are 
women. 

Some of the corporations whose securi- 
ties are most widely distributed are: 


Ginseuuie Number of Stockholders 





in 1911 tn 1906 m 1901 
fg ee 120,000 65.000 32.000 
Am. Sugar Ref... 19,551 12,312 10,816 
Gen. Electric..... 9,600 4,950 2,900 
Pullman Co...... 11,424 8,122 7,744 
Am. Smelt. & R.. 10,455 4,505 2,850 
Sears- Roebuck 2.500 siete 
Va.-Car. Chem.... 5,549 ..... 1,360 
Un. Shoe Mach. 7,400 5,000 1,500 
Standard Oil..... 6,101 re 3,832 
United Fruit. .... 6,500 3.200 ute 
Am, Tel. @ Tel... 41,128 17.788 8,143 
N. Y. Central.... 20,486 9,766 10,53 
St. Paul... 9,780 5.8 5.340 
Am. Tobacco 7,481 


New Haven....... 18,652 9,667 


Swift & Co..... 18.000 3,400 
Balt. & Ohio. 10,887 3.230 
Del. & Hud.......° 6,370 3.476 
Diamond Mateh... 3,385 1,550 
A. Car & Fdy.... 9,674 5,465 
Pennsylvania RR. 66,520 Abst 
Norfolk & West... 4,612 1,877 
Butterick Co.... 1,944 706 
American Can Co. 4,920 ee 1,750 
Mo., Kans. & Tex. 3.342 1,018 1,040 
West’house Air Br. 2,766 2.913 1,904 


2aying a Live Debt 
Epirok “THE AVERAGE MAN’s MONEY”: 
Wi R—Having recently started a kind of 
h endless chain, it occurs to me _ that 
others mig it be interested. There are 
many of us who can pay a debt easier 
than sx money. 

First—Start a checking account. There 
isalways a good bank that will carry your 
account for a balance of $100 or even less. 
Then deposit your salary check regularly 
and draw against it. Thus one need not 
carry currency to any extent—a few dol- 
lars at a time is plenty. Pay all bills by 
check. It is surprising how much faster 
it will pile up in the bank than in 
the pocket—chiefly because one does not 
write checks except for 
you really make your saving at the be 
ginning of the week, or month, instead 
of at the end. 

With, say, $300 in hand, go to your 
banker and buy a $500 bond, using it as 
security for the $200 note. Make the lat- 
ter a demand note, if possible, with as low 
a minimum payment as you can get. This 
gives a stake to work for. Probably the 
bank will make the same rate of interest 
as the bond bears, as the security is un- 
questionable. Then the bond itself pays 
its own interest—i. e., $200 of it earns the 
interest on your note, and $300 of it is 
helping to pay olf the principal. 

As soon as the note is paid, buy another 
bond, leaving the two as security, giving 
Then the second 


necessaries, 80 


a demand note as before. 
bond will be earning the interest on the 
note, and the first is working to pay up 
the principal. Something of an endless 
chain, perhaps, but, in the writer’s case 
at least, decidedly 
scheme can be kept up indefinitely. 
Thus one establishes a banking connec 


advantageous. The 


tion, and has a genuine and valid excuse 
for being hard up (valuable for easy lend 
ers), as an instalment on the note is al 
ways due And it’s a hard-upness that 
don’t grind either. Perhaps the best fea 


ture is that one gets a bond which the 

bank itself has bought, not advised buy 

ing, and which it will buy back at the 

market price at any time. mw VW. 3 
Chicago 
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YNCHBUR 


VIRGINIA 


Manufacturers or Wholesalers lo- 
cated in the North or West can 
reach Southern markets cheaper 
from Lynchburg than by direct ship- 
ments. Rate statement on request. 


Over twenty-seven million South- 
ern people form a vast market for 
the consumption of manufactured 
products—and Lynchburg is at the 
threshold of the South. 


Now, Mr. Manufacturer, the value 


of a selling market depends on: 


The number of consumers 

Their ability to buy 

Their accessibility to you 

Your advantage over ¢ 
elsewhere 





Pr 


We have told you the number of consum- 
ers. They are a greater buying population in 
proportion to their own manufactures than 
any other section in the United States. 
Lynchburg is the logical distributing point 
for the South. It is located at the very 
door of a market which has not only 
grown, but whichis on the threshold of a 
wonderful development. 

Close proximity to this vast population of 
buyers, three trunk lines of railroads and 
advantageous freight rates make your com- 
petition from Lynchburg less than at any 
point in the North or West. 


Lynchburg needs more factories. 
It cannot supply the demand. 


No greater opportunity in the commerci: il 
world is offered to manufacturers and 
wholesalers. 

500 per cent. increase in ten years de- 
scribes the growth of business. Greater 
distribution of merchandise than any city 
of twice its size in United States — $45,000,- 
000 annual business. 

If you are looking for a site to locate a fac- 
tory, or if you wish to extend your buying 
territory, write to us for our special propo 
sitions to manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Let us send you our booklet called 


“Cold Facts” 
It contains indisputable evidence that 
the greatest commercial opportunities 
are right in Lynchburg. Address 
ADVISORY BOARD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Lynchburg, Virginia 








PARIS GARTERS 


CoN a (ol ol Oro lal Kolb lelam (ele 


Oh Ol itoltere of. 
the Tennis Court. 





John Muir &(0. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We offer the small investor, ner ot a 
few hundred dollars, a oo oe espe 
cially for his convenience and safety 

On this plan, we buy 1 share or more of 
stock and 1 bond or more 


Send for Circular No. 2 


“ODD LOT INVESTMENT 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














The Jefferson County Building & Loan Association 


6% OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 87 | 
pays on its shares this interest. No investn is s r 
or more secure Write for varticulars 


FP. M. JACKSON, President, 217 N. 21st St 
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The Caged Men | 


Concluded from page 19 


a black blade. Abbatemaggio was a gutter 
urchin of Naples. His mother, his sister, 
were of that class. He became a stable boy, 
then a groom, turned thief, and (his con- 
fession states) joined the Camorra, par- 
ticipating in many robberies in conjunce- 
tion with the men now in the cage. He 
Was acting as stableman for Erricone Al- 
fano when he turned informer. He has 
no education, nothing but native wit and 
a keen intelligence that have enabled him 
to baffle for months the shrewdest lawyers 
of Italy. . 

I have never seen in a 
on one side of the bar or the other, a 
more remarkable man. His rfiemory (or 
his imagination) is unfailing, for in re- 
lating again and again twoscore crimes 
he never varies, never falters, though har- 
ried by lawyers and stormed at by the 
men he accuses. , 

One day on the stand— 

But that comes later. You have 
a glimpse of the court—judges, prison- 
ers, and red procuratori; now one word 
in regard to the procedure must get itself 
said. The Napoleonic Code runs in Italy 
as in France. 


courtroom, 


caught 


The effect of it, bluntly stated, is 
that every man is supposed to be guilty 


until he can prove himself innocent. A 
learned and cautious Frenchman said: “If 
I were aecused of stealing the towers of 
Notre Dame, I should at once escape across 
the frontier.” That does not greatly ex- 
aggerate the situation. You may still 
have in mind that notable trial of Madame 
Steinheil in Paris, tried for the murder 
of her husband and mother, and remem- 
ber how this woman, against whom there 
was no evidence, was badgered and bullied 
by judge and prosecutor until even a Pari- 
sian audience protested. Indeed, so great 
was the outcry that the Government was 
compelled to reform its procedure and in- 
troduce measures for the restraint of the 
judges—who both prosecute and judge— 
and the protection of accused people. 
Very much the same thing is happen 
Italy as a result of the Camor 
rist trial at Viterbo. While I was there 
a commission appointed by the Crown was 
present to study the proceedings with a 
view of reforming the worst features of 
the code; among them were the Minister 
of Justice and his predecessor. And when 
you have watched for a week or two this 


opéra bouffe trial—with its mad lapses 
into tragedy and madder flights of melo- 
drama—you will agree, I think, with that 


The rules of evidence, 
Anglo-Saxon courts, 


learned commission. 
as they are known in 


do not exist. Hearsay is evidence. Gos- 
sip is proof. Accusation is conviction. 
All of which means no more than this: 
There’s a right way of hanging a cat and 
(to the American mind) a wrong way.... 


Call Vittozzi.” 

And Don Ciro Vittozzi, 
years of chains, prison, 
up, crossing himself. Abbatemaggio 


from five 
hobbled 
had 


feeble 
hospital, 


been brought from his cage to confront 
him. The old priest straightened himself 
and went toward the traitor, his black 


eyes blazing behind the silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles. And that confrontation, epic in 
its way and wholly typical of the trial, 
was worth seeing—worth hearing. 


Chips of Jade 
Proverbs Rendered Into 


English Verse 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Chinese 
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TOU “Nearly Did 1t?” That’s your loss. 
y I'll pay you just the Fare . 
Of him icho rowed me half across 
The Stream—and left me there. 
7 
THEN Skies will Rain, 
\\ When Maids awill Wed, 
The Word “Refrain : aig 
Is best unsaid. 
7? | 
ie more I Strive the more I Fail 
again 
’Tis Fate's decree 
The more / Fail the more Pil Strive and 
then | 
What's Fate to me! 


ri 


sought to sup his fill 


i Heron 
pon the 


Clam, who caught his bill 
tnd held him fast, till, nothing loath. 
The Hungry Fisher bagged them both. 

7 
, scheme, awe toil ce pray, 
|W In wretched plight 
or what? Three Meals a Day 


One Sleep at Night 


In Peril, 


Detective Burns 


Carries a Savage! 


AIMS EASY AS POINTING YOUR FINGER 






F every grafter, every thug and every murderer in the country hated 
you and feared you as desperately as they hate and fear Mr. Burns— 
if, like him, you carried your life in your hands all the time, day and 


night, 


wouldn’t you protect yourself, as Mr. BURNS does, with the , 


SAVAGE, the greatest defensive gun on earth? 


You would ! 


But suppose a burglar or vicious person enters your 


home tonight, wil! your family have to take chances with an old style 


gun that requires practice ? 


today to your dealer for a Savage? 


Or will you provide protection by ’ phoning 


Nothing can keep your enthusiasm down when you feel the Savage 


working in your own hand, 
ing your finger. 


light and steady. 
Even though you are a novice at shooting, you go on 


You aim it as easy as point- 


putting bullet after bullet into the mark, like a crack shot, eleven of them 


as fast as you pull the trigger. 


Great detectives are strong for the Savage—William A. Pinkerton, Walter Duncan, 


of Canada ; 
Chiefs Ass’n ; 
Masterson, and many others. 


For your dealer’s name 


Cody (‘* Buffalo Bill’’), Dr. 


high police authorities like Maj. Richard Sylvester, head of International Police 
eminent crack shots like Col. 


‘¢Bat’’ 


Carver, 


we'll send you a fascinating book by ‘‘Bat’’ Masterson, 


ex-Government scout, telling why the Savage makes anyone a crack shot. 


FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 


Send today for new free book about the famous ‘‘303”" 
and other Savage rifles. 


the 22 cal. Takedown rifle ($10 
Savage Avenue, Utica, New York. 


Featherweight Takedown rifle ($25), 
Address, Savage Arms Company, 828 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 








Never Wears Our 


When you buy your car 
be sure to look beyond the mere article 


OOK up the concern back of it—its standing, 
reputation, size and business dealings 
that is the guarantee that makes you safe. 


For over half a century the name Corbin 
has stood for the best—whether locks, hard- 
ware or automobiles. 

Behind every Corbin Car is a world-wide 
reputation. When you buy a Corbin you get 
a car produced in one of the best equipped 
and most thorough plants in the country. 

A car made of strongest materials by skilled 
workmen who are their own severest critics. 

A car that will give you dependable service 
and prove the cheapest and most economical 
by far in the end. 

A car that is built expressly for every-day, 
steady, hard use. Easy to get at operating 
parts—large roomy seats—upholstered in the 
best quality of leather—a car of elegance and 
beauty—combined with durability and excep- 
tional wearing qualities. 









“New 
England 
Quality” 


It isn’t the first cost that should influence 
you altogether—it is the cost of maintenance 
that proves both the economy and worth of 
an automobile. 

The actual performance of Corbin Cars 
in the hands of owners is one of the best 
guides to follow in your purchase. What 
it costs to run--the up-keep—is the real test. 

Good reports are coming in from Corbin 
owners from all parts of the United States. 
They reflect the kind of material, the sta- 
bility, the satisfactory running qualities, the 
perfectness of the Corbin Car, which is still 
further proof of superior value and conse- 
quently a car that will give lasting service 
and satisfaction. 

1912 five-passenger model “30” 
Corbin Touring car $2000. 
1912 model “30” Corbin two-passenger 
Roadster $2000. 
@Q Write today for our beauti 


showing all models ncluding our 


fully illustrated 
40 for $3000 


catalogue 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE CORP'N 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN 

















Advertising advisers, in the year 1911, 
must be more than most men suppose. 

This business, called advertising, really 
involves the whole science of making 
money. 


There isn’t a step from the factory to 
the home which the advertising sponsor 
dares to overlook. 


And the qualified man should know 
every maneuver evolved in all business 
experience. 


Mere advertising today, without all the 
accessories, is simply inexcusable folly. 


The reasonable way to learn these 
things is through other men’s experience. 


One can hardly conceive of a selling 
idea which somebody hasn't worked out 
to the finish. 


Your problems have all been solved 
somewhere. Your possible pitfalls have 
all been discovered. And there isn't a 
road to merchandising success which 
somebody hasn't traveled. 


There lies the value of qualified advis- 
ers. A value that amounts to necessity. 


Their lives have been lived in a vortex 
of experiments utterly unknown to ycu. 
They have learned what you need to 
know. 


For instance, Lord & Thomas. 


We have been the advisers of a thou- 
sand concerns, all leaders in their lines. 
We know all of their problems, and how 
they were solved. We know all their 
successes, and to what they were due. 
We know their mistakes, and how you 
can avoid them. 


290 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








Telling Men low 
to Make Money 


The Advertising Agent of Today 


LORD & THOMAS 


Advertising 


132 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
(34 


By comparing all methods, their cost 
and result, we have learned the best way 
to meet any condition. 


A single piece of advice, founded on 
this experience has, again and again, 
won a fortune. 


All this has resolved itself into a 
science, called Strategy in Advertising. 
It is the digested result of a myriad 
clever maneuvers. 


It points the best way—the quickest, 
surest, cheapest way—to accomplish each 
selling purpose. 


Strategy has revolutionized advertising 
in our institution. It has formed the 
foundation of all our recent successes. 


It has given new products national sale 
ina month. It has made them imme- 
diately profitable. It has taken from 
advertising about all its uncertainties. 


We have set these discoveries down in 
a book—the most valuable book ever 
written on advertising. It reveals, for 
the first time, our most valuable secrets. 
It cites examples of profitable procedure. 


It will also give you a new respect for 
the men who wrote it. That's why we 
send it out. 


Cut out this reminder; put it in your 
pocket. Then, when convenient, write 
us for the book. 





A REMINDER 
to write Lord & Thomas, Trude 
Building, Chicago, for their latest 
book, ‘‘Real Salesmanship-in-Print.”’ 























$4.80 


Month 
For | 


10 


Months | 


Buys this 
Exquisite 
“Perfection’’ 


DIAMOND RING 
No Money Down (h\.iiS pasment || 





Special 
Bargain 













of $4.80 after examination by you. Can you imagine 
any easier way to secure a fir pure white Diamond? 
All yon have t 1 ask us to send ye this Ring 
pproval. It will be sent at e, all charges pre 
paid If you ar atisfied, r 1 it at 
our eXpense This Dia 1 Ring is our great #7 ial 
It is th result of vears f pair ak g study and ex- 
periment and now stands alor as the most perfect 
Diamond Hing ever produced. Hence the name 
“Perfection. On the fi ality pure white 
diamonds, perf t ta f if briliia y, are 
liar 1 fully unted i r 

“Perf i n I 
eexa how Each ased 
in a dark blue velvet r x, with white satin lining 


Write for our Free Catalog 





of Diamonds, Watches Jew Silverw 


tells all about our t Write 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Jewelers 
Dept. C887, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Stor 
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REASONS WHY!! 
Men Like 


“COMMON-SENSE” 
SUSPENDERS 


1. Do not slide from 

the shoulders. 

2. Yield to every 

motion of the 
body. 

\\ 3. Improved 
adjustable 
back. 

4.Latest 
invisible 
drawers 
supporter. 
5. Make the pants hang pri yperly. 
6. Long, medium and short lengths. 


Price 50c., Postpaid 


Common-Sense Suspender Co. 
Morristown, New Jersey 


SALESMEN WANTED 
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. SOLD BY GROCERS-2'% 1.45! Boxes! 
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| like his comrades. 


Yegoritch of the Fifunskis 


(Concluded from page 17 


All took to humming, with a sense of the 
national boundaries that separated them 
disappearing and a feeling of brotherhood 


for a peasant private of the steppes. 


YINGING did Andrei so much good that 
h his impulse called him to the whole 
Out of 
came the roar of the boots on the thrash- 


Fifunsky song. his deep lungs 
ine-floor. 

His thunderous voice convinced his little 
guards that they. had a wonderful speci- 
men indeed; and they grinned happily. 

“If we don’t have peace the Fifunskis 
will win next time,” Andrei told himself. 
“T shall not be with them, but they will 
win, with Colonel Boris leading. He will 
show the English and the Americans that, 
though they side with the pigmies, they 
ean not beat Russia!” 

Our simpleton was in the eestasy of this 
thought when the squad reached the head- 
quarters of Dai Ichi Gun, and led him to 
the main compound, where the staff offi- 
cers of the corps were seated. 

“They will say when I am to be shot,” 
thought Andrei. 

The chair at the head of the table was 
vacant. At the foot sat an officer who was 
evidently the Chief. Through another offi- 
cer who spoke Russian he asked Andrei 
some questions. 

“T am a Fifunsky!” said Andrei, and 
was stubbornly silent, a towering column 
of unconcern. 

Then the chief shook his head, as if dis- 
missing the matter. 

“A simple peasant! A yokel! <A mad- 
man!” protested the Russian-speaking offi- 
cer. He had served as a student attaché 
with the Russian army and had learned to 
“Why not send him as 


prisoner back to Japan? It seems like 


| murder.” 





“And invite others to the same trick?” 
returned the Chief. 


“No!” 
- Andrei understood nothing of 
what they were saying. Stiff as at 


straight ahead 


white- 


review, he was staring 


slight, 
clad inoa 


when he saw a brown, 
little 
kimono, come 
As the little 
sight of this 


he made a 


haired, man, Japanese 
through one of the doors. 
paused, relaxed at 
before the staff, 
awaken to life 
Whistler. 


about 


man 
colossus 
picture to 
There 


the etching genius of 


was something real him; a some- 
thing which would have disappeared if he 
He had the quality 


of superrefinement and finish belonging to 


had put on trousers. 


a world new to Andrei’s horizon. 


By contrast the other officers in their 
European clothes seemed in a false make- 
Andrei felt a 
him such as he had never felt for a pigmy 
before. At the 
scious of the awkwardness and clumsiness 


limbs, as the old gentle 


up. Some way respect for 


same time he was con 
of his own big 
man, his beady black eyes twinkling, came 


sedately across the compound. 


l sight of His Augustness, the Field 
l Marshal commanding the corps, the 
their feet, but 
dropped ‘back on a nod from him. 


other oflicers sprang to 
How- 
ever, he remained standing, nis slim, deli 
cate hand resting on the back of the chair. 


“He would cut up into two Japanese,” 


said the Marshal of Andrei. ‘“‘Weren’t the 
Fifunskis the fellows who tore up our 
Sixth Regiment so handsomely at the 


Sha?” 
“Yes, Augustness.” 


“And turned a trick on Yokayama at 
Mukden?” 

“Yes.” 

The Chief remembered the incident only 
too well After his repulse Yokayvama had 

| wired to the stall, asking what he should 

do. and the Marshal had answered: “What 
we did in the samurai wars of old—keep 
on attacking!” 

“And though Yokavama kept on at 
tacking, the did not go That took a 
lot o oneeit out Oo Yokavama.’ m ised 
the Marshal Lhen e turned to. the 
interprete! 

Ask our int to te us who is in com 
mand on his front What other regi 
ments are t e?’ 

We kno alread said the Chief 


“Ask him!” repeated the Marshal. 

“IT am a Fifunsky!” returned Andrei, 
grandly. 

Except for the movement of his lips, he 
was as still as a man of stone. 

“Tell him if he will not answer our 
questions he shall be shot,” continued the 
Marshal. “If he will, he shall live.” 

“T am a Fifunsky!” repeated Andrei. 

He had no other words to offer. Did 
they think that a Fifunsky would turn 
informer? Something unconquered in his 
personality quivered through the atmos- 
phere of the compound. He was no longer 
a ludicrous, masquerading peasant private 
in coolie clothes, with face a splatched 
yellow from dandelion flowers and_ fair 
hair daubed with shoe-blacking. 


N his blue eyes were the depths of the 
| blue sky. In his attitude was the glory 
of the cathedrals, the epies, and the sym- 
phonies of the emotional peoples speaking 
the defiance of the old 
streets of Liau-Yang. 
Russia!” 

To the 


expression of 


Colonel in the 
“Nothing can stop 
officers this brought a wry 
face. But a 
twinkles fell from the beady eves of the 
Marshal. He had 
test highly. 


shower of 


enjoyed his samurai 
In the school of feudal swordsmanship to 
which he was bred, war had been a social 
amenity interchanged between 
gentlemen of different clans, whose title 
to mutual respect was their courage. 
“There is only one thing to do—send 
him back to his regiment with a message 


regularly 


to his Czar,” began the Marshal. 

“Your Augustness! Not after he has 
been in our lines!” interrupted the Chief 
of Staff, who was almost emotional in his 
vigorous protest. 

“Tf this game of modern war is as com- 
plicated as you younger men who studied 
in foreign schools say it is, what knowl- 
edge of it worth while can a_ peasant 
reveal?” continued the Marshal. ‘Since 
when have the Japanese learned to forget 
courtesy due to an 
death to dishonor?” 

“But—” the Chief began, and stopped. 
The word of the Marshal was law. 

“Send him with a message felicitating 
the Czar on being Emperor of the Fifun- 
skis!” concluded the Marshal. 

“A good thing that the little Czar is 
not worthy of his Fifunskis,’ thought the 
Chief. 

A few hours later Andrei was marching 
grandly down the stretch of road between 
the Japanese and the 
humming the 


enemy who prefers 


Russian 
about the 


outposts, 
stanza love of 


women as he went. 


YOLONEL BORIS hugged him and gave 
him whole handfuls of cigarettes, and 

the staff officers said that he should have 
the cross, which, however, became a super- 
fluous letter from 
waiting for him. 
vivid with the 
impulse that characterizes the emotional 


peoples: 


view of a 
which was 


honor in 
Mashurina 


It was. brief. It was 


“We can live with my mother till your 
house is finished!” 

At least, Andrei had 
tory worthy a Fifunsky’s fighting for and 
crawling for in the name of the love of 
women, 


won one vic- 


\s for the message which the French offi 
cer had given him, by the time it reached 
St. Petersburg it was only a repetition of 
a truth which could have no influence on 
Czar, that 
come out 
of Manchuria. But the veterans who had 


a weary unwilling to believe 


anything except disaster could 


mastered the Great Discove ry do not 
forget. 

Andrei Yegoritch will pat the straw 
thatch of the little son who is the like- 
ness of his father, and say: 


Fifunskis 

front of the 

cent on their collars!” 
“After all, the 


“Some day the may put a 


broken sun in broken 


cres- 


giant only had his lit 


tle toe cut to the quick while he was 
suffering with colic says Major-General 
Boris Andreviteh “When our farmers 
have settled Siberia and more of us Rus 
sians have a common-school education, we 
shall go to salt water Nothing can sto] 


Russia 
I 
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b selves have expended over, $100,000 many, France and Belgium—were all 
; to offer a car embodying the genius of alike. The engine was a revelation—a ‘ ) 
this world’s rotted desighert, masterpiece of modern engineering. motor there are no valves to grind. 


) most famous cars the world has ever They worked an 





i Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
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By DAIMLER in England wet Bs 7 | 4 By PANHARD in France 

ByMERCEDESin Germany a ; y we y lh hy }} By MINERVA in Belgium - 


Trik ULTIMATE VCAr 
(Knight Type Motor) 








the Silent Knight—the Daimler j in 














Prove This Motor England, the Mercedes in Ger- Motor Yourself 
‘ : many, the Panhard in France, the 
. Before you invest In anew carexam- Minerva in Belgium and in America Judge this motor by your ideals of 
a) a? Siaer ania, a — your- the Stearns. what a motor should be. Judge it as 
9% se e engine that is revolutionizing ‘ } 
“'® motordom—that has been adopted by How We Tested did the Raval Automobile Club of Eng- 
ae the European leaders in automobile - This Model land * the greatest = test on 
it design. The years of experience of is ode record” —a trial that established a new 
: : these builders—proven by further tests For two years before we offered the standard for motors. 
/| and developments in the Stearns fac- public the new Stearns-Knight model, judaeit by its sil gage £ 
‘| tory—have led us to the adoption of we tested and tried it. We proved the Stic 0. oan anal mamas: 
4 } this master motor. die teh. hans a ae ae. vibration. : Judge it by the irresistible 
; P New to America, the Knight is not a | We wrote to and secured opinions from flow * 220 gee gee Carr Se . 
| new engine. For years it has been in practically every motorist whose car 07 4N¢ on and on, with never a falter 
"use abroad. Over half a million has was equipped with the Knight engine. _"F tremor. 
ae been spent in perfecting it. We our- ‘These opinions —from England, Ger- : 


Then judge it by its simplicity. Re- 7 
member that although it is. a 4-cycle © 


i hat there is nothing that 
i Then our engineers went abroad. Remember t g 
For many years the engineers of the ea Sate | te And peasathc Cod 
known. have labored unceasingly to tories of Daimler, Mercedes, Panhard - qualities which you most admire will 
prove this engine. For to displace the’ 27d Minerva. They took the best only improve with use. 
power plants which made those cars ideas of each and combined them with 








pre-eminent meant a motor far in ad- the net results of our own sixteen years Let Us Send The Story 
vance of anything before produced— ©*Perience in motor car building. 
‘a motor which was not a mere im- The result is the new Stearns-Knight. We cannot tell the Stearns-Knight 


provement but a revolutionary step in For nearly two years these cars have story in this space, but we will send 
advance. This is the type of engine in given admirable results. We proved the booklets detailing this model. They 





the new Stearns-Knight. them as no model was ever proven be- tell of the stubborn fight of Chas. Y. 
fore. Every test ever devised has Knight of Chicago to gain recognition _ 
The Master Motor been given the Stearns -Knight. for his engine—how an inventor, un- © 





; , ‘oh We demanded—and received—more 
Cars equipped with the vp t ai 7 than was possible from an ordinarycar. What no other engineer has accom- 
engine are everywhere the choice o Tests that would quickly have finished 


Kinase — Emperors:ah Sines S60 - tn dAd style engine had no effect upon plished. They tell, too, of the success- 


; ‘ful tests of the Knight engines by the 
tomed to the best the world affordes @ the Stearns-Knight. | Rese] Sickbinaldie Club—s fact that 


experts deemed impossible! 


These booklets and “A Ride With 
The Chief ’’— telling the story of the 
Stearns - Knight in the words of our 
Chief Engineer—will be mailed up- 
on request. Simply fiil out the 
coupon and poll it to us. 


COUPON Dept. 22 


The F. B. Stearns Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen:—Send_ your booklets and cata- 
logs telling the story of the Stearns-Knight. 


known but a few years ago, has done : 
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THE F. B. STEARNS, CO. 


12963 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


“Branches: New York, * Dealers 
_ all other Sincipsl towns 


and cities. 
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Putfed Wheat or Rice Mixed with 
Berries—a Delicious Blend. 


10 a. ~ 











To Boys at Play the Puffed Grains 
— Dry—Taste Like Toasted Nuts. 











The Finest Chefs Use Puffed Rice as 
12 m. a Nut-Like Garnish for Ice Cream. 














The Myriad Uses for 
Foods Shot from Guns 


How a Hundred Million Dishes of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
Are Being Enjoyed This Summer 


Prof. A. P. Anderson—the famous inventor of Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice—started out to make foods for 
dyspeptics. 

But healthy, red-cheeked children 
They found them crisp and enticing, with a flavor like 
toasted nuts. And they discovered a different way to 
serve them for every hour of the day. 

Now we run our factories night and day to supply 
those children’s needs. 


found them out. 


This is the fortunate result: The most digestible 
cereals ever created have become the children’s choice. 

Whole-grain foods, made wholly digestible, are ‘stip- 
planting half-grain foods, made half-way digestible. 

For Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are prepared in 
this way: Whole, plump grains of wheat or rice are put 
into bronze-steel guns. Then the guns are revolved for 
sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

Think of that—550 degrees. Do you know another 
cereal which gets half that heat? 

The moisture in the grain turns to steam in that heat, 
and the pressure tremendous... Suddenly the 
gun is unsealed, and the steam explodes. Every food 
granule is blasted to pieces. The grains are puffed to 


becomes 


| Puffed Wheat, 10c | 
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Except 


in Extreme 


West 


normal size—made four times as porous 
Yet the coats are unbroken, the shapes are 


We have the whole grains porous, toasted 


eight times 
as. bread. 
unaltered. 
and crisp. 

No other process ‘breaks up half of the food granules. 
This breaks them all, so digestion can act. 


These enticing grains, like other cereals, are served 
with cream and sugar. But they are just as good in a 
dozen other ways. Note the pictures. 

Perhaps the favorite way in summer is to serve in 
bowls of milk.« The grains are crisper than crackers and 
four times as porous as bread. And they are whole-grain 
foods which terrific heat has given the flavor of toasted 
nuts. 

Digestion begins befor@ the grains reach the stomach. 
That makes them good bedtime foods. 


Go telephone your grocer that you want these foods. 
Do it for the children’s sake. For there is nothing else 
like them in ready-cooked cereals—nothing so good for 
children, nothing they like so well. 

Then let them eat them any hour, in any way they 
want. 


| Puffed Rice, 15c 
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The Quaker Oats Com pany — Sole Makers — Chicago 
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